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DOROTHY AT FOAM 

RIDGE 

CHAPTER I 

A MERRY TRIO 

DOROTHY DAINTY, eager for the 
first **dip'' at Foam Ridge, ran along 
the plank walk, and then turned to learn 
if Nancy were following. 

**I didn't keep you waiting long,'' said 
Nancy, "but well both have to stay here un- 
til Sue comes." 

"Why, Sue was helping the cook when I 

ran through the dining-room," said 

Dorothy. "Do you believe she remembers 

that she is to sit on the sand with our wraps 

1 
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2 DOROTHY AT FOAM RIDGE 

while we're in bathing?'' Dorothy asked. 

"I know she does, because she just called 
to me as I was running down the walk to 
meet you. 

" ^I'U be out in a moment,' she said, and 
she reminded me that we were not to go in 
until she came. " 

For a time they stood watching the danc- 
ing waves as they glistened in the morning 
sxmlight. 

The tide was coming in, and each great, 
rolling wave broke upon the sand rather 
higher than had the one before it. 

*^I'm so glad that we're at this pleasant 
cottage, instead of at the hotel," Dprothy 
said. 

**So am I," said Nancy. ^* Already it 
seems like home here." 

Dorothy was intently watching a figure 

« 

that at some distance up the beach stood out 
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A MERRY TRIO 3 

boldly in the sunlight/ Clearly it had not 
plajmed for a dip, for it wore no bathing- 
suit 

Indeied, even from so great a distance, it 
was easy to see that the smart sport suit well 
fitted its owner, and that the saucy breeze 
wa,s EKiatching at the broad brim of the hat, 
as if intent upon carrying it out to sea. 

Naaey, tying tighter the ribbons around 
her anMe, did not realize that Dorothy was 
still looking at a distant point 

** There 1 I thought she looked a bit like 
Betji;y Ohase, and now she is nearer I surely 
think sol'' cried Dorothy. 

Nancy, still bending over her shoe, drew 
the knot tight, and sprang to her feet A 
moment longer they looked, then : 

**It isl It isl It's Bettyl" they cried, 
and were off up the beach like the wind. 

At first the wearer of the scarlet blazer 
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did not recognize the two racing figures who 
in dainty bathing-suits, and with curling 
hair that had escaped from their caps flying 
in the breeze, were speeding toward her. 

^^Bettyl Oh, Betty!'' cried Dorothy. 

Then Betty started to run. 

She knew that voice, the sweetest that she 
had ever heard. 

*^ Dorothy 1 Nancy!" came the eager re- 
sponse, and soon the three were talking, an 
excited little group. 

They plied Betty with questions so that 
she did not know which to answer first. 

**When did you come, Betty I" 

**Will you stay all summerl" 

**0h, isn't it fine that we three can enjoy 
the fun here together I ' ' 

* * Where are you staying I " 

*^Are you away off up the beach where I 
first saw you I" 
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**Well, we haven't given you a chance to 
answer one question before we asked an- 
other,'' Dorothy said with a joyous little 
laugh. 

*^And that is because we're so glad you 
are here that we hardly know what we're 
saying, and yet we still keep talking," said 
Nancy, as she spoke, throwing her arm 
around Betty, while Dorothy laid a loving 
hand on Betty's arm and looked into her 
face. 

**Well, I'm glad to be here, and oh, so glad 
that we came to the very place where you 
two are to spend the summer. You asked 
where we were staying. 

*^When I first heard about spending this 
summer at the shore. Father intended tak- 
ing a cottage, but before we got started the 
cook left us, and the maid was the cook's sis- 
ter, and they were sisters who wished to 
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work together, so when the one left, of 
course the other followed. Then Father 
said, ^ Don't hunt new servante if you want a 
rest. Come down td the hotel at Foam 
Ridge, and have no home care for the sum- 
mer, ' so here we are at the hotel, a^out half- 
way between your home, Dorothy, and the 
point where you first saw me. I was talk- 
ing to an old fisherman who told me so much 
about fishing, sailing a boat, and especially 
about Foam Ridge itself, that I'm lucky if 
1 remember half of it.'' 

^^And I asked how long you're been 
here*?" Nancy reminded, laughing. 

^^So you did," said Betty. *^WeU, it's a 
whole week now since we landed' *high and 
dry' at the hotel, and I can well say that, 
for it never poured harder that it did that 
day." 

^^Oh, look!" cried Nancy, *^There's Sue 
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out on our porch, calling to us. Can you 
heap what she's saying ?'' 

<<I think she wants us to know that she's 
ready to go with us. See, she has our bath 
doaks on h6r arm. Get your ba;thing-suit, 
Betty, and coime with us," said Dorothy. 

^^I can't this morning," Betty replied, 
^^ because Mother said when I ran out that a 
little later we were going out for a sail, so 
I'd better be running back. I guess it's a 
* little later' by this time. See you this 
afternoon," she called, as she hurried off 
toward the hotel. 

She turned again to wave to them, and as 
if she had not seen their hands waving in 
return, she snatched off her large hat, and 
swung that. 

They watched the scarlet-clad figure until 
it ran up the steps of the hotel piazza and 
disappeared within. 
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"Well have good times, and plenty of fun 
with Betty here," Dorothy said. 

"I'm glad we're here for the summer, and 
it's great luck that Betty is here, too. She 
was so full of fun all winter that she kept us 
cheerful and helped us almost to forget to be 
homesick," Nancy said. 

It was the first time that she had said the 
word. During the school year she had been 
eager to cheer Dorothy, and had not dared 
even to mention that they must struggle 
against homesickness. She thought it safer 
to do everything that could help them to be 
light-hearted, and to say little about home. 

They had been walking at a smart pace as 
they talked, and now were near enough to 
hear what Sue was saying. 

**Miss Dorothy, your mother says it must 
be a short time you're to stay in the water. 
She says as long as you're dressed for bath- 
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ing, you can both take a dip, but IVe my 
watch with me, an' I'm ter have ye both in 
the houfle soon, 'cause somebody, I've for- 
gotten who, is coming to call, an' soon's she 
goes ye 're all going ter sail across the bay ter 
the point an' have lunch with some friends. 
Hurry nowl There ain't much time fer 
talkin' if ye want a good *dip.' " 

"Why, Sue! You said all that in one 
breath," Nancy said as she turned to chase 
Dorothy down to the water. 

"If I'd stopped to catch my breath, I 
might have forgotten half of it," Sue 
answered. 

Watch in hand, she sat on the sand, their 
bath cloaks beside her. 

They dared not venture far, for neither 
could swim well enough to feel secure unless 
an expert were with them. 

There was fun even in shallow water, how- 
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ever, and they chased each other with shells 
full of water, they sprang high over the 
breakers as they broke on the shore. They 
played that they were sea nymphs, and 
danced together, chasing each receding 
wave, then f ollowiug the next, to jump over 
it as its foam struck the sand. The tide was 
coming in, and a piece of wood that Dorothy 
had picked up, and flung out on the water, 
now floated back on the crest of the wave. 

"Time's up,'' called Sue. 

They came running in, each throwing a 
shellful of water over the other before leav- 
ing the beach. 

"Who do you suppose is up at the 
house?" Dorothy asked as they walked 
along. 

"There's a limousine at the door," said 
Sue, "and the lady what came in it I never 
see before, but that don't count," she added, 
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^^for Mrs. Dainty is with her, and she ex- 
pects you both to meet her, though I think 
it's Nancy the lady expects to see. I'm to 
help you dress so you can soon be ready." 

When Sue had taken care of the wet bath- 
ing-suits, Nancy, with a puzzled air, turned 
toward Dorothy. 

*^Who would call that would insist on 
seeing me? I only know ladies that are 
your mother's friends, and they all know 
how I look. They never think they must 
see me." 

**It is queer," agreed Dorothy, as she gave 
the ribbon that tied Nancy's hair, an extra 
touch. 

With Sue's help they soon were ready, 
and together they ran down the stairs. As 
they reached the lower hall, they saw, in the 
living-room, a very tall, thin woman, whose 
small, sharp black eyes were turned toward 
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them, as soon as she heard their footsteps. 

She lifted her lorgnette and peered 
through it at Nancy, as if the little girl were 
some sort of curio that one rarely saw. 

*^The dark one is Nancy I Oh, indeed. 
Really, the child is quite presentable.'* 

It was the rude manner, rather than the 
words that hurt Nancy. 

She was standing beside Mrs. Dainty, and 
softly she asked, "May I go nowl*' 

*^I want you to remain," Mrs. Dainty said 
gently. 

**We are very fond of Nancy," she then 
said, *^and Dorothy loves her as if she were 
her sister." 

Turning to Nancy Mrs. Dainty said: 
"Nancy, this is Mrs. Dumont, a relative of 
the lady who left, by will, a sum of money 
that you are to have later when you are a 
young lady, and old enough to know its 
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A MERRY TRIO 13 

value. Mrs. Duinont is also remembered in 
the willy and she called to-day to assure her- 
self that there really is a child, named Nancy 
Ferris. ^^ 

* * Yes ? ' * Nancy said, a look of wonder in 
her eyes, as she glanced up at Mrs. Dainty. 
Turning toward the caller she said, **1 am 
Nancy Ferris.'* 

**0h, reaUyr' 

Rising quickly, the woman strode, rather 
than walked, toward the door. 

**I wondered if my aunt was quite clear in 
her mind, if the child called Nancy were 
some one that she had dreamed of, but it 
seems that she is realy and very much alive, 
so I may as well go. I shall consult my 
lawyer and see if this absurd bequest can be 
set aside. The child was no relation to my 
aunt, and I really believe that you, Mrs. 
Dainty, must have used great influence to 
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14 DOROTET AT FOAM RIDOE 

coax her to remember her in her wilL'* 

Mrs. Dainty, pale yet determined, looking 
far taller than she actually was, returned the 
woman's insolent smile with a look that told 
how deep was her disgust. 

Madam,'' she said, *^I regret to speak 
thus, but your mood and manner compel me 
to leave you at once. My butler will show 
you out." 

With Dorothy and Nancy clinging to 
either arm, she withdrew, and John, who 
from the hall had heard everything that was 
said, took huge delight in opening the door 
for her. 

*^The ideal" cried the angry woman, 
"Why, I never, in my life was treated like 
that! Actually the same as told to gol" 

John, bowing so low that she could see 
only the top of his head, waited for her to 
pass through the open door. 
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She flounced down the steps of the ve- 
randa, and out upon the sand. 

Once she turned to glare at the door that 
John had so quickly closed, then, with all 
speed, she hurried away. 

"Folks like that. Ma'am, is apt to be 
troublesome,'' John remarked as he met 
Mrs. Dainty in the hall, "but 111 keep a 
sharp lookout, an' she'll not get in again." 

"I do not think that she will again at- 
tempt to call," Mrs. Dainty said, "but she 
might send some one here in her place, so 
that you may as well be very careful whom 
you admit." 

"Why did she wonder if I was truly 
Nancy Ferris?" Nancy asked, when the 
door had closed after the unpleasant caller. 

"She didn't, dear," Mrs. Dainty said. 
"She wondered if any such child existed like 
the one described in the will, and who was 
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stated to have come under my protection, 
and to be making her home with me/' 

"But why did she care so muchf^' 
Dorothy asked, *^and why was she so 
angry?'' 

"Because she had expected to inherit her 
aunt's entire fortune, and was surprised to 
learn, when the will was read, that one-half 
of what she had hoped to receive, had been 
willed to a little girl, of whom she had never 
heard. 

"She at once wondered if her aunt had 
dreamed of such a child, and whether the old 
lady had been quite sane, so she came here 
to learn if Nancy Ferris really existed, and 
was annoyed when she found that Nancy 
was a very real little girl." 

It was Nancy who first spoke. In a low, 
quiet tone she said: "I didn't know, when 
she was here, the reason why she seemed so 
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disagreeable, but now I understand, and oh, 
if money makes folks feel like that, I'd 
rather she'd have my share/' 

**Why Nancy, dear, the money was left to 
you, as a gift from one who loved you. You 
had been very nice to the old lady that sum- 
mer at the hotel, and she was pleased and 
made that fine present to you,'' said Mrs. 
Dainty. 

'*I know it," Nancy said, **but that Mrs. 
Dumont looked as if she just hated me, and 
I don't like any one to feel like that toward 
me. Even if I never saw her again, I'd 
know, if she had my share, that she wasn't 
feeling ugly toward me." 

**But there are two sides to this, as to 
every question," Mrs. Dainty said, **and I 
think you can see it, if you try. 

**If you gave your share to Mrs. Dumont 
she would, as you say, feel pleasant toward 
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you, but would it 'be right for you to do 
that? 

'^Your share was left to you as a loTing 
gift. The old lady really wished you to 
have it, so the least you can do for her now 
is to accept it If you give it to some one 
for whom she did not intend it, you are act- 
ing just contrary to her wishes. I am sure 
you do not wish to do that, for that would 
seem very ungrateful." 

^^Oh, 111 not do that,'' Nancy cried, ^^for 
I do think she wanted to leave it to me. '' 

Aunt Charlotte, who had been out for a 
walk, came in intending to tell them about 
some amusing things that she had seen when 
she had paused to watch the bathers in the 
surf. A glance at Nancy's face told her 
that something, unusual had happened, and 
she wondered why Dorothy clung closely to 
her, as if to protect her. 
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Mrs. Dainty described the bold caller, and 
the errand that had sent her to the cottage. 

**She would have called just the same if I 
had been at home,'' Aunt Charlotte said; 
**but I have an odd feeling that I ought to 
remain indoors, unless we are all going out 
together." 

Mrs. Dainty's face lighted with a smile. 
'I think it must be that you are our mas- 
cot," she said, and Dorothy, who had not 
spoken after the woman had left the house, 
now laughed gaily, as if the strain were off, 
and snatching Nancy's hand she led a wild 
dance around Aunt Charlotte, singing : 

''She is our mascot, 
Our mascot, our mascot 1 ' ' 
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CHAPTEE n 

ON THE LEDGE 

THE sun sent its hot rays down from a 
cloudless sky, but a cool breeze came * 
in from across the waves. Even thus early 
bathers in every known color were out in the 
surf 9 their companions sitting on the sand, 
and applauding whenever an imusually dar- 
ing ^^stunf was performed. 

Nancy had gone far along the beach on an 
errand for Aunt Charlotte, and Dorothy, 
waiting for her to return, was idly strolling 
along a stretch of sandy shore surrounding 
a little bay, which bathers rarely frequented. 
They preferred the long, level beach with 
the heavy surf. 

The little bay at the end of the beach was 
separated from the main beach by a big mass 

20 



ON THE LEDGE 21 

of rock called "The Ledge," and the waves 
that broke upon its shore were puny things 
beside the breakers of the long shore-line. 

Dorothy and Nancy claimed the spot for 
their own, and rarely were they disturbed. 

Across the little bay, and standing high 
up on another ledge of huge proportions 
was the big hotel that was the pride of Foam 
Bidge, the Hotel Spraymore. 

There were shallow pools here and there, 
that the receding tide had left. Dorothy 
secured a handful of thin, flat stones, and 
sitting down beside the largest pool, en- 
deavored to skip them across its surface. 

A small boy was making his way cau- 
tiously down the slanting side of the ledge, 
finding his footing on small projections, and 
as fast as he found one, pausing there to ad- 
mire the sunny-haired girl sitting beside the 
little pool. 
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He had been up to the hotel to learn how 
many of the fish that his father's big nets 
had caught could be disposed of there. 

He was half-way down the side of the 
ledge when he saw a small clump of blue- 
bells growing in a cleft of the rock. He 
snatched them, and the lower part of the 
ledge being rougher and the places where he 
could safely step were far apart, he soon 
stood on the sand, trying to summon courage 
to speak to the pretty girl that he admired. 
Dorothy had been sitting so that her back 
was toward the big ledge, and she had not 
seen the boy. She beUeved herself alone, 
and tired of waiting for Nancy, she sprang 
to her feet and was turning to leave the 
little boy, when, with one glance at the blue- 
bells, the boy found his voice. 

**Sayl Wait a minute," he shouted, as 
he hurried toward her. 
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**I seen ye just as I was gittin' down the 
side cf the ledge, an' I 'spied these 'bout the 
same time, so I brung 'em ter ye. I wish 
they was finer," he finished, his cheeks very 
red, and his eyes down cast. 

"Why, they're lovely," Dorothy said. 
** And you were very nice indeed to get them 
for me." 

"Ye looked tur'ble pooiy settin' there 
side er the puddle," said the boy, "an' I 
thought ye might like the flowers. Where's 
the other girl that's always with yer? The 
one with the dark eyes?" 

"She ought to be here soon. She went a 
long way up the beach to do an errand. 
There she is now. See her off there across 
the bay?" Dorothy said. 

"The one with the blue dress?" ques- 
tioned the boy. 
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**Yes, that's Nancy.'' 

"If that's her name, 'tain't good 'nongh 
fer her," he complained. 
V*I love her so that * Nancy' seems a pretty 
name to me." 

"Mine's Antony, an' I don't like that, 
'cause the fellers tease me. They think it's 
funny ter call me * Aunty.' Wouldn't that 
make any feller mad ? No chap tries callin' 
me that more than once, though, 'cause he 
knows the next time 111 stop him, an' stop 
him quick!" 

His eyes were black, his brows dark and 
frowning. 

Dorothy drew back, and Antony laughed. 

"Oh, you don't think I'd hurt a girl, do 
you?" he said. "Girls are different Fa- 
ther sayB they must be helped every time 
things scare 'em, an' if they tease a feller, 
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he just mustn't mind. He says he learned 
that when he was my size. 

* * Say I You told me the other girl 's name, 
but ye didn't say what yours was/' 

"I am Dorothy Dainty," she said, **and 
just look. Nancy is half-way here, and she 
hasn 't seen me yet. I was in the house when 
she left, and she thinks I'm there now. 
Stay 'way back where you are now, and 111 
show you how I call her." 

She left him, and ran off to the ledge, and 
found the place where she had often watched 
for Nancy to return. 

Standing out clearly against the ledge, she 
sent a song over the water. Her bright 
hair was blown back by the wind. One 
might easily have dressed her for a mer- 
maid, and she would have looked the part. 

The song was one that her mother had 
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taught her, and its verses told of a mermaid 
eaUing to her lover, but Dorothy had used 
Nan^'s name in place of that of the mer- 
maid. Over and over she sang it, the echo 
taking up the notes and prolonging thent 

** 'Snnbeaiiis are e^anciiig, 

Wavelets are dancing. 
White caps are rolling straiglit in from the sea. 

'Listl I am singing, 
Like love notes ringing, 
Nanqr, my Nanqr, oh, hasten to me.' " 

Nancy heard the song, and laughed as she 
waved in response. 

**I heard you long before I could get 
here,*' she said, "and you don't know how 
sweet the song sounded, over the water." 
She was near Dorothy now. "And you 
don't know how long it seemed from the 
time when I first heard the song, until I 
could walk around this curving shore to 
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the place where I could see you standing." 

Dorothy, stepping from stone to stone, 
came back to the beach. 

**Oo-ol Where did you get these vblue- 
bells ? They look fine in your girdle. ' ' 

Dorothy looked down at the flowers, and 
then turned. 

"A minute ago," she said, "the boy that 
gave them to me was standing over there." 

He had disappeared. He had wanted to 
wait and meet Nancy. He thought that he 
had never seen such pretty girls, but he was 
diffident. It had taken all his courage to 
offer the wild flowers to Dorothy, and two 
new acquaintances in one day were more 
than he could face. He had waited until 
Nancy was half-way around the curving 
shore, and then had turned, running with all 
his might until he stood at the door of his 
home. 
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I 

"Seem ter be in a hurry,'* said his father. 
'^What je running Vay from!*' 

"Girls!'' blurted the boy. 

"Shol Ye don't mean it, Tony. They 
wouldn't bite ye." 

"Oh, but they was all dressed up, an' I 
felt, all at once, sort er shabby." 

"Ye don't sayl" drawled the fisherman, 
his eyes twinkling. 

"Wal, 'twon't be many years 'fore yell 
be runnin' arter 'em, 'stead er from 'em, an' 
mebbe ye will want ter fix up a bit. Seems 
ter me I did, if I remember right Did I, 
Ma?" 

"Fix up? Wal, I think ye did. Yer 
hair was brushed, yer shoes was shined, 
an' ye wore a different colored necktie every 
time ye come ter see me," replied a jolly 
voice from within doors. 

"Aw, that was when ye was bigger 'n 
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me," said Antony, in disgust, and he stayed 
outside the cottage, and sat on the sand. 

Picking up a bit of wood that lay near at 
hand, he began to whittle. He hoped that 
thus he might give the impression of having 
already forgotten all about the girls. 

He was a resolute lad, well liked by the 
other boys whose fathers, like his own, were 
fishermen. 

A few of his friends had sisters, but they 
were all sunburnt and windbumt barefoot 
lassies whom he had always seen playing 
along the beach and wearing anything that 
could be called clothing. 

Earely he noticed them, but if by chance 
they called to him, he looked at them, and 
wondered why they had not been lucky 
enough to have been boys. 

"What's the use of girls f he had always 
thought. 
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Small wonder that Dorothy and Nancy 
had interested him. 

To him they appeared like creatures from 
another world. 

Who of the fishermen's little daughters 
had hair of bright gold, with such wonderful 
kinks and rings blowing in the breeze f 

Who of them had a cloud of warm brown 
hair, really the hue of a horse-chestnut? 
Who such dark eyes, and long dark lashes 
as Nancy? 

There was another, and a stronger charm. 

He had ventured to offer a little cluster of 
wild flowers to Dorothy. For the moment 
his admiration had been stronger than his 
shyness, and she had received them sweetly, 
and had talked with him as pleasantly as if 
he had been one of her own class. 

Again and again he thought of her gentle 
manner, of her pleasant smile, her voice as 
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she had stood on the ledge singing to Nancy, 
sending the song out over the water. 

Why had he run away? Likely enough 
she would have been as kind as Dorothy had 
been. 

"Two girls in one day is too many," he 
muttered, "but all the same, I wish I'd 
stayed/' 

Th6re were other small girls at Foam 
Bidge, at cottages, and at the big hotel, but 
they either ignored him, or stared at him as 
if he were a peculiar bug of some sort un- 
known to them. Others laughed at his 
rough clothes, as he passed them on the 
beach, a huge basket on his arm, heavy with 
fish. 

One, a small boy, called him "Fishy,'' 
and the girls had laughed. Old Antony had 
said: 

"Lan' sakes, son, don't let that 'feet ye," 
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but young Antony was sensitive and hated 
the name that had stuck to him, and stronger 
yet was his hatred for those who had 
laughed as they applied it 

In a rough fashion of his own, he was 
a handsome boy with fine, strong features, 
weather-bronzed skin, and a strong, sturdy 
form that he carried firmly erect. 

**Not one of those fellers up at the * Spray- 
more' owns a boat, an' most of 'em ain't big 
'nough ter row it if they had," he muttered. 

"Wonder if the two girls would let me 
row '^n out ter the point an' back!" 

He sprang to his feet. 

** Just what I 'U do I "he said. ^^Illdean 
my boat so they can't say 'taint fit, an' the 
first chance I git, I'll ask 'em." 

A half -hour later, his father was aston- 
ished to see Antony reaching far down into 
his boat, and scrubbing it with all his might 
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"'Hey! Wliat ye up to? Wal, 111 be 
er'lastinly switched if ye ain't actooally 
scourin ' yer little boat, inside an* out Say ! 
What ever give ye the house-cleanin' 
fever?'* 

" 'Tain't a house/' Antony replied, dog- 
gedly. 

An hour later he was still hard at work, 
and he saw much more that he wanted to do. 
He had never thought his boat imtidy imtil 
he decided to take some pretty girls out in it, 
when at once he realized that the seats were 
hardly fit for fine dresses, and surely dainty 
shoes would no longer be dainty after they 
had been down in the slimy water that he 
had left standing in the bottom of the boat 
for days together. 

^* What's this notion Tony has taken, 
a-deanin' his boat inside an' out? He 
never was known to do it before. Ye didn't 
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set him at it, did ye, Ma f Ye 're took with a 
cleanin' fit just 'bout as often T' Anthony 
Marx asked, as he sat down beside the table 
near which his wife sat mending. 

**Me? Well, what a question 1 I can^t 
think why he's doin' it. The next time he 
goes fishin' it'll be all dirt again." Seeing 
a chance for a bit of fun, the fisherman 
ignored his wife's reply, and returning to 
the open doorway, made a trumpet of his 
hands and shouted: 

**Boy, when ye git yer own boat cleaned, 
would ye like the job er cleanin' mine? 
Mine's some bigger, so the job, if ye hanker 
fer it, will last longer." 

**The big boat is a fishin '-smack, an' don't 
need cleaning!" yelled Antony, without 
turning. His cheeks were flushed, but not 
so much by his labor as by his annoyance at 
being questioned. 
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To add to his disgust, a voice just behind 
him asked: 

"-Well, why are ye so fussy 'bout your 
boat, Tonyr' 

Tony turned with a jerk, ready to give an 
angry reply, but upon finding only a very 
small girl, staring at him with round eyes 
and waiting for an answer, he said : 

"I want it clean, because I do, that's all." 

"Ill bet it ain't all," she said, "fer my 
brother Josh seen ye scrubbin' it, an' he said 
he guessed ye was after 'nother kind of 
fish." 

Antony remained silent. 

"Are yel" 

No answer. 

"Say are ye after 'nother kind of fish!" 

Still not a word from Antony. 

"Are yef " bawled the small girl, "an' if 
yer are, what kind!" 
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^^ Whales! Now run quick, Mag, 'fore I 
help ye hurry. '* 

Her bare feet flew over the sand, for she 
thought that Antony was chasing her. At 
a safe distance she glanced over her 
shoulder. He was still at work on his boat. 
She faced about. Her courage rose, and she 
shouted: **Ye may ketch whales, but ye 
couldn't ketch me!'' 

He looked up, and made a movement as 
if about to follow her, when like a streak 
she darted down the beach, never stopping 
until she reached the shanty that she called 
home. 

"Timl'' she shouted, ** Antony is goin* out 
in his little boat ter ketch whales I 

"He must be goin' pretty soon for he's 
been scourin' all day, an' it's so clean now 
that ye can see the name in green letters: 
^The Shell/ as plain as can be.'* 
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*^Aw, shucks! Antony was a-*teasin' ye. 
Folks don't go off on a whalin' trip in a little 
row-boat like that. Gracious! Girls will 
b'lieve anything that they hear," said Tim, 
and he sniffed in disgust. 

*^Here, here! No squabblinM" said a 
firm but pleasant voice. 

**Wal, I don't care,'' cried little Mag. 

"He always says that I b'lieve all that's 
told me, 'n' he says it's just 'cause I'm a 
silly girl 'n' I'm goin' ter teU somep'in what 
I know 'bout Mm. 

**When he told us all last week that he 
hurt his hand openin' clams, he told a 
reglar whopper! Johnny Cumston an' 
Luke Tanner had a big burlap bag, an' they 
told him there was a howl-fish in it. 

* * Tim said : * There ain 't no such thing as 
a * * howl-fish. ' ' Yer ol ' bag is empiy . ' 

'' *Aw, is itf they said. 'Prove itl' 
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**Tim put his hand in, an* the trap they 
had in it caught his hancL 

" *The reason it's called a howl-fish is 
'cause it makes ye howl when it ketches ye,' 
Luke told Mul" 

"Them two boys ought ter be licked fer 
doin ' a trick like that Let me see y er hand, 
Tim." 

Sullenly Tim held out his hand. He had 
made clumsy work of bandaging it, and 
when his mother had removed the coarse bit 
of rag, she saw that Tim's hand had indeed 
been badly hurt. 

"That's a job fer ol' Dr. Dailey," she said. 
"I do wish ye'd let me see it as soon as 'twas 
hurt. Ye go right over now an' let him see 
it." 

Little Mag had slipped outside, and stood 
waiting near the door when Tim came out 

"It's lucky I told Ma, 'cause I just knew 
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you ought not to wait a single minute before 
he sees it, but Tim — ^' 

"Wal?'' he said sullenly, his eyes avoid- 
ing her, and watching his effort to dig a hole 
in the sand with his toe. 

**I do'no' just how ter say it, but I want 
ye ter know I 'm just awful sony ye hurt yer 
hand, an' I hate Johnny an' Luke fer the 
mean trick they played on ye.'' 

**ShoI" Tim managed to say, but even 
that delighted little Mag, for she saw a look 
of pleased surprise in his eyes. 

** Ye're a good little thing," he whispered, 
and then, to hide confusion, he ran off up 
the beach. 



CHAPTER m 

FUN m A STORM 

FOB a few days Betty Ohase had been 
away, and when she returned she 
reached Foam Bidge at night. 

** To-morrow, rain or shine, I shall race 
over to Ocean Cottage to see Dorothy and 
Nancy,*' she said. 

Betty was always posdtiye. 

When day dawned, a heavy storm was 
sweeping the shore, and no one ventured out 
who was not obliged to. That is, none save 
Betty. 

**This is a furious storm, *' Mrs. Chase had 
said, but Betty was much like her father, 
and he often boasted that nothing in the 

40 
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shape of a storm could keep him from going 
out, if he really wished to go. 

Betty would have no umbrella, and in- 
deed, no one could have carried one so as to 
be protected from the rain. The wind made 
that quite impossible. 

With a storm-coat securefy buttoned, its 
hood closely fitting her head, a pair of stout 
shoes on her feet, Betty set out, laughing 
when the gale blew at her back, pushing her 
forward at a great rate of speed, and with 
but little effort of her own. 

When she had tramped half the distance, 
the wind suddenly shifted, and blowing 
smartly in her face, permitted her to move 
her feet, but make no progress whatever. 

**Well, I declare I'' she cried, **I do be- 
lieve this long cloak acts as a sail," and 
drawing it up to the length of her short skirt 
that she might gain greater freedom, she 
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took advantage of a lull between the gusts of 
wind, and ran like a deer. 

Dorothy saw her coming, and knew her 
even though the hood of her cloak had 
slipped down so that it partly covered her 
face. 

Who but Betty would rush out in such a 
gale? 

"There, I'm here!'' Betty cried, "and 
when John has taken my wet coat, and I've 
changed these wet boots for the slippers that 
are in my coat pocket, I won't look as if I'd 
ever seen a storm." 

"Oh, but Betty, I'm so glad you've come. 
We'll surely have some fun indoors." 

"Indeed we will," cried Nancy, who hav- 
ing looked from her chamber window just in 
time to see Betiy arrive, now came running 
down the stairway to greet her. 

"Mother and Aimt Charlotte are busy 
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writing letters, '^ Dorothy said, "and they Ve 
gone up to the chambers so we'll not disturb 
them whatever we do. Now come right out 
to the living-room, and we'll choose what to 
play.'' 

** Let's let Betiy phoose," said Nancy, 
"because she came in spite of the storm." 

"May I?" Betty asked eagerly. "Then 
I'll tell you what I was thinking of all the 
way over here. 

"I've never been fond of fairy tales, but 
night before last where I was visiting, they 
gave a play, and it was fine. It was the 
story of *King Thrush-beard,' and it made 
a fine play. Do you remember the story ? ' ' 

"Oh, that is the one Nancy and I always 
liked best of all the fairy tales in the big 
book Mother gave me," Dorothy said. 

"The people who gave the play had beau- 
tiful costumes, fine scenery, and everything 
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needed to make it grand, and stately from 
the first scene in the throne-room of the 
palaoei to the last scene at the wedding. 

**Now wouldn't it be fun, to make a comic 
show of it, and use anything we can find 
around the house for * scenery'." 

" Great r Fine I'' cried Dorothy and 
Nancy. 

^'Then let's set our stage for the court 
scene, where the old king has told his beau- 
tiful daughter that she must choose for a 
husband, one of the noblemen who has called 
to ask for her," said Betty. **You be the 
princess, Dorothy, and we'll begin where 
you've Just been told that you must choose, 
and when you refuse to name any one of 
them, but instead keep on poking f im at the 
five princes and counts and dukes as they 
pass where you are standing." 

"What fun !" cried Nancy, "but don't you 
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wish we had a dozen more here to be a long 
string of nobles?'' 

**No, indeed,'' said Betty, ** they'd be in 
our way. Just you and I will do, Nancy. 
We'll fix up to look different each time we 
appear before Dorothy." 

Nancy thought it something of a task to 
pose for at least a half-dozen noted suitors 
for Dorothy's hand. She readily agreed to 
try, however, and the fun began. 

They moved the furniture so tiiat the 
*^ noblemen" could have space to walk before 
the princess. They brought shawls, coats, 
colored sashes, hats, and a few long feathers 
from the duster. The cook said they had 
**f alien" out, but Nancy wondered if Mary 
had helped them out 

From Dorothy's shoulders hung a regal 
train, a table-cover that Betty had pinned in 
place for her ; around her neck were several 
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strings of beads, and in her bright hair, a 
cluster of flowers borrowed from the big jar 
on the table. 

**Be ready to receive your first suitor as 
soon as I can get ready,'' Betty said, add- 
ing: 

It won't take long. Ill hurry. And 
remember, Dorothy, it 11 be all right if you 
laugh at us, for in the old fairy tale the 
princess laughed at every one who asked for 
her imtil her father, the king, became angry 
and said she must marry, and he would 
choose for her.*' 

**I remember," said Dorothy, **but why 
should I laugh at you?" 

"Oh, well be rather funny men," said 
Betty. **Come, Nancy, we'll dress up 
now. Ill be the first one. You help me 
make myself fine." 

There were sounds of smothered laughter. 
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and Dorothy knew that she should surely 
laugh when Betty stepped from behind the 
portiere. 

And laugh she did, for of all the costumes 
for a royal caller, surely Betty wore the 
strangest. Slowly, with a huge effort at 
dignity, Betty advanced. A pair of rubber 
boots that belonged to the butler she wore 
for riding-boots ; a broad red sash went over 
one shoulder; a green felt sport hat, dec- 
orated with a single long feather from the 
duster, adorned her head, her hair tucked 
up under it to hide the girlish locks. 

**Your Eoyal Highness, will you marry 
me?" she asked as she knelt before Dorothy. 
* * I am the King of Blunderland. ' ' Dorothy 
laughed. She couldn't help it, for Betty 
was really a droll sight. 

^^No,'' she said, **I wouldn't have you if 
you were the king of the whole country. I 
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call you King Thrush-beard. ^ ' So the great 
king retired, and Nancy appeared. 

**I am the Prince of Puffmore," she an- 
nounced, *^and I know I am the most impor- 
tant prince that you have ever seen. ' ' 

Slowly and with mincing steps she ad- 
vanced, her long dagger, (a bread-knife) 
stuck in her belt. 

A pink silk scarf she had twisted around 
her head like a turban. Her gray silk stock- 
ings were long, and met the lower edge of 
the red sweater that she wore. She had 
slipped oft her dress because that was too 
girlish. 

"Will you give me your hand?'^ she asked. 

"If you are the Prince of Puffmore, I 
hope a pufE of fresh wind will blow you 
away I'' declared the princess, laughing 

gaily. 
Again and again, in different make-ups 
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they appeared before the laughing princess, 
and as often as they appeared they were 
laughed at, and sent away. 

Then, from behind the portiere, a stem 
voice spoke. 

**I am the king, your father, and because 
you have laughed at all of these good fellows, 
and would choose none of them, I will marry 
you to the first beggar that stops at the 
palace gates." 

"Oh, please, please!^^ wailed Dorothy. 

**Here*s a fellow now I'' cried Betty, as 
the king, "and I am sending him to you. 
You must go with him whererer he chooses 
to livel" 

When Betty came forth, she was bare- 
foot, and wore one of the cook's long-sleeved 
aprons, put on wrong-side-to so as to button 
in front for a calico coat, while on her head 
was an old hat that John sometimes wore 
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when cleaning the piazza with the hose. 

**Come along with me, ma'am," cried the 
beggar, and Dorothy, as the haughly prin- 
cess should have looked rather sad at going 
away with such a looking man, hung her 
head to hide the fact that she was still laugh- 
ing, for Betty's rig was surely the funniest 
yet. 

**And now,'' said Nancy ^ "we must have 
the next scene, and that's the market-place 
where the beggar made the princess sit on 
the curbstone and sell all kinds of crocks to 
help him." 

"Let's have that in the side hall," said 
Dorothy. "I'll get some things from the 
kitchen that will do for the crocks." 

"Sure, Miss Dorothy," said the cook, "ye 
kin hev any o' thim on the lower shelf, but 
I'd think ye'd be wantin' ter serve a lunch 
on chany dishes, instead o' yaller mixin'- 
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bowls, an' blue-an '-white jugs an' things." 

**It isn't a lunch, it's a new game we're 
playing," Dorothy said as she took as many 
pieces as she could carry and returned to the 
side hall where she set them carefully on 
the floor. 

She returned for as many more, and then, 
with her train remored, she sat down to 
await the hussar who should come riding 
through the mass of crocks. 

Dorothy was barely seated among the 
mass of jugs and bowls when right through 
the mass came a bold soldier, who tipped 
them over in the most careless manner, and 
raced off without so much as looking back, 
and Dorothy pretended to cry. 

"Now for the best scene of all I" cried 
Nancy* 

"Oh, why didn't I marry King Thrush- 
beard, the goodl" cried the little princess, 
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whereupon Betty clasped her in her arms 
exclaiming: ^^I am not a beggar, but King 
Thrush-beard himself. I dressed as the 
beggar and married you to punish you for 
laughing at the suitors that really loved you. 
Now, we'll live happUy ever after/' 
Nancy ran to the piano, and played a lively 
march, to which the gay little king and his 
bride half walked, half danced back to the 
living-room. 

**0h, Betty, that was such funl'' said 
Dorothy, ^*and truly it would have been 
prettier with scenery and costumes made for 
it, but it wouldn't have been more amusing, 
and surely not half so fimny.'' 

*^0f course it wouldn't,'' agreed Betty. 

** Who ever heard of a king in any such rig 
as I wore, and fancy a prince dressed as 
Nancy was ! The fairy-book princes always 
wear velvet and satin. The plumes in their 
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soft velvet caps look quite different from the 
long striDgy feather that I had on my hat. 
Thanks to the feather duster for even such 
a plume as that/ ^ 

The sky was clearing, the rain had ceased, 
and the three actors were delighted that 
while they had been enjoying their comic 
rendering of the old fairy tale, the sun had 
come peeping out from between the clouds 
and promised a fair afternoon. 

They had dropped the cloaks, hats, and 
shawls upon the nearest chair, and now sat 
rockiQg and talking of their fun. 

Mr. Dainty, who had been out to meet a 
business friend at the **Spraymore,'^ and 
had been waiting for the storm to abate, 
walked briskly toward the piazza, then 
turned, and went around to the little hall, 
and stepped in. 

*^Well, welll'^ he said with a laugh, **is 
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Mary cooking in the hall now, instead of the 
kitchen r' 

^*0h, those dishes I'' cried Dorothy, **I'd 
forgotten all about fhem," and she ran to 
meet him, 

^*Mary didn^t put those bowls and jugs 
out there. We had them for scenery in a 
fairy play we Ve just been acting/* 

**What, you and Nancy? Ah, I see you 
had another actor to help you. I am very 
glad to see you, Betty. You were indeed a 
little friend to venture out on such a day. 
About the bowls in the hall, isn^t it odd that 
I didn't recognize them as scenery the mo- 
ment that I saw them? Were they repre- 
senting trees, statuary, furniture, or shrubs, 
Dorothy ?'* he asked. 

*^None of those,'' said Dorothy. **They 
were just crocks. Ill tell you all about the 
story when youVe time to listen." 
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He laughed at her seriousness, as he 
turned toward the hall. 

^^I shall be eager to hear it I'm aU 
curiosity in regard to such inexpensive 
scenery. Think of itl Crockery from the 
kitchen will help stage a fairy play 1 Who 
knows but that bellows, step-ladders, and 
other common things might come in handy 
for some sort of garden scene. ' ' 

^^He will laugh even more when you tell 
him about our costimies,'' said Betty. ^*He 
laughs, and teases just as my father does. 
Now I think of it, Father said if it hap- 
pened to clear at noontime, he would take 
us for a ride along the beach early in the 
afternoon, so I guess I'll run home. It is 
nearly noon now.'' 

**0h, I told Nancy we'd keep you here 
until after lunch," Dorothy said. 

**And I'd like to stay," Betty said, **but 
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this time, I have to huriy off/' Dorothy 
and Nancy stood on the piazza as she ran up 
the beach and often she tamed to wave to 
them. 



CHAPTEE IV 

THE TREASURE-BOX 

A SUNNY day, with a fresh breeze 
blowing. 

**Just the day for a dip/' said Dorothy 
as she tied the ribbons of her bathing- 
sandals a little tighter about her ankles. 

"Fine," agreed Nancy, **and we'll run 
out early on the beach to the little bay that 
we like so much, and when we Ve been in as 
long as we care to, we'll take off our caps, 
and dry any locks that are a bit wet. We 
could still paddle around in the shallow 
water while our hair is blowing in the 
breeze." 

Several times when Sue had been busy 
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they had gone out without her, so this time 
they did not think of her, and ran off along 
the beach to the bay, looking, for all the 
world like nimble water sprites. 

A dark, handsome lad saw them coming. 
For days he had been watching, but he had 
tramped along the shore, expecting to see 
them among the host of bathers on the main 
beach. Once he saw a girl with yellow hair 
clasping the hand of a brown-haired girl, 
and racing toward the water as if they 
thought the mighty ocean would run away 
before they could reach it 

He had hurried after them, but when they 
had turned, his disgust was great. 

** Homely kids,'^ he had muttered. ^*The 
ones I want ter see are beauties. One is 
Dorothy Dainty, an' the other is Nancy. I 
do' no' her other name. Ma says it don't 
make no difference whether a girl's homely 
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or pretty. It's whether she's useful an' 
handy that counts, but Father says she was 
pretty, an' useful, too, an' that seemed ter 
kind o' please Ma. There 1 They're com- 
ing 'round past the ledge now* I guess it's 
'bout time ter hustle. ' ' 

He grasped the oars, and turned his boat. 
They saw him, and shaded their eyes with 
their hands to watch and admire the white 
boat as it sped over the waves. 

* * Oh, look 1 ' ' cried Nancy. * * See how that 
boat just shoots through the water. Would 
you think a boy could row like that?" 

Just enough reached the boy's ears to 
make him redouble his efforts. 

"Why, it's Antony I" said Dorothy. 
"The boy that gave me the bluebells.'^ 

"How did you know his name?" Nancy 
asked, but before Dorothy could answer, a 
shout from the boy in the boat greeted them. 
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*^Ho I I say. Let me take the two of ye 
out in my boat? Will yet Oh, do. It's 
bully on the water to-day. ^^ 

*^We couldn't stay out long/' Dorothy 
answered, the tone of her voice plainly tell- 
ing her eagerness. 

*^Le' me take ye just over ter the point 
an' right back. Honest, 111 bring ye light 
straight back, true's my name's Antony." 

^^How'U we get to the boat?" Nancy 
askedy at the same time taking a few steps 
toward it. 

^^I'll show ye," said the boy, with a 
chuckle. He felt repaid for cleaning the 
boat. 

*^They'd 'a' said *no' light off if it had 
been dirty," he thought. 

"And we've just our bathingnguits," ob- 
jected Dorothy, voicing a vague doubt if that 
were quite correct. 
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No such thought troubled Antony. His 
first thought was that they wanted extra 
wraps. 

** Ye don't want any coats, '* he said, "it 11 
be warm on the water as long as the sun's 
up, an' w^Tl be out only a short time. 
Come, or m think p'raps my boat isn't fine 
'nough." 

Dorothy could not bear that he should 
think that. 

The tide was coming in, and with ease the 
boy drove his boat through the shallow 
water until it grounded. Lightly he sprang 
out into the w^ter, and grasping Dorothy's 
outstretched hand, led her to the boat and 
heli)ed her in. Nancy had followed part 
way, and stood waiting. The water, al- 
though shallow, was deeper than that in 
which she dared to wade alone. Antony 
laughed as he ran to help her. 
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When they were safely seated, he pushed 
off, then seated himself and rowed swiftly 
along the shore toward the point. 

He would keep faith with his two guests, 
surely, because, while he would have enjoyed 
a longer trip, he knew that he must row back 
while the tide was still coming in. It would 
require a man's strength to return, rowing 
against the tide as he would have to if it had 
begun to recede. 

*^Look at the gulls 1*' and as he spoke he 
pointed far out to sea where the great, wide- 
stretched wings were clearing the air high 
above the water, then sailing downward 
until the gull all but touched the waves, then 
up and off in rapid flight, then circling down 
imtil it floated on the billows as easily as if 
it were a duck. And while they watched the 
great gulls, Antony watched his guests. 
Proud he was of their company, and sharply 
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he saw the difference between Mag and her 
plajmateSy and these two whose every move- 
ment bespoke the refinement of their up- 
bringing, and the tender care that had been 
theirs. They had never run wild as had 
little Mag, he thought, and as quickly came 
another thought : 

*^Mag wouldn't be like those two, no odds 
who took care of her/' 

A strange longing seized him. 

^^I want ter go ter school," he thought. 

**I want ter be dressed decent. I don't 
want ter be a fisherman, I want ter be 
somethin' different. I want ter learn some- 
thing that'll let me earn money so I can get 
somewhere. I don't want always ter live in 
a shanty down here on the shore." 

Dorothy thought he was silent because he 
could not row and talk at the same time. 

Antony roused himself. 
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^ ^ 'Most ter the point, ' ' he said, ^ ^ and when 
we get out, I'll show ye the prettiest place 
ter wade in that ye ever see. It's different 
from any place long the beach." 

"It's farther out to the point than it 
looked when we started," Dorothy said. 

"Don't you like the trip f " Antony asked. 

"Oh, yes," Dorothy said, "That is why I 
said that. I thought when we started it 
would be a little trip, but it's a longer boat- 
ride than I dreamed, and after we get there, 
we '11 have just such another trip back. Oh, 
it's lovely, and the boat is such a pretty 
one!" 

The boy's face brightened. He was giv- 
ing pleasure, sure enough. 

Nancy, leaning over the side of the boat, 
was watching the ripples passing between 
her wide-spread fingers. 

"How clear and green the water is when 
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you look down into it/' she said, turning to 
glance at Antony, ^^and you could dream of 
nymphs and mermaids down there among 
the shells and seaweed, couldn't youf " 

"You sure could," the boy replied, 
eagerly, *^and while my father laughs at 
such things, my grandfather says there 
really were mermaids once, for he knew a 
man once that had seen 'em, time an' again. 
'N' he used ter tell, my grandfather's friend 
did, 'bont one mermaid that was the hand- 
somest of them all, a sort of queen mermaid, 
I guess, an' he said 'twasn't safe ter look at 
her more than once, f er if any sailor feller 
did, he'd dive ter the bottom, quick as a 
flash, ter f oiler her. I don't blieve them 
yams," Antony said, "but I like to listen to 
'em." 

"So do I," Dorothy said. 

"And they seem more real when you hear 
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them at the shore, or out on the water, than 
when you listen to them when some one tells 
them, or reads them at home/' 

*^ That's true, too,'' said Antony, *^an' 
here we are at the point. Say I Isn't it 
pretty here?" 

^ * Oh, what a lovely place I ' ' cried Dorothy. 
*^See the wiry grass with the funny little 
tassels on it?" 

^ ^ And look at the shells all along where the 
waves have washed them up," said Nancy. 
Antony drove the boat up on the sand, and 
helped his guests out into the shallow water 
through which they made their way up to 
the firm sand. 

*^ Stand here," said Antony, **and see how 
fine a view it is. That's what every one 
says who comes here, and my father says a 
man told him that a big hotel is to be built 
here on the point that will be bigger and 
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finer than the ^Spraymore/ and that's 
sayin' a good deaL" 

Dorothy and Nancy had seen much finer 
hotels than that of which Foam Bidge was 
proud, but they did not tell Antony so. 
They knew that it was the one hotel that he 
had seen, and to him it looked very grand. 
It was kinder not to tell him. 

They found some shells a bit different 
from those that they had already gathered, 
and Antony took them to the boat 

Then on the other side of the point they 
found the clear little pool that he had de- 
scribed. Like a mirror it lay framed by the 
coarse, wiry grass. It seemed almost like 
fairy-land, the blue sky reflected in the little 
pool, the nodding grasses swaying in the 
breeze, and the shells along the shore. 

*^I guess we'd better be startin' back," 
Antony said. ^ ^ I ain 't in any hurry, but the 
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tide is. It's all right now, but I must row 
you back while the tide is still comiii' in, for 
that helps me." 

**WeVe had a lovely time," Nancy said, 
as he helped her into the boat. **And your 
boat is a beauty," said Dorothy. **Who 
named it? It has such a pretty name." 

'^I chose the name, and Father painted it 
for me," Antony replied, and his dark eyes 
showed his pleasure. He liked girls that 
were such pleasant guests, and his heart 
fOled with pride that he had been able to give 
them a pleasure-trip, and he wondered if he 
could think of some other little "voyage" 
that they would enjoy. 

Their return seemed all too short, and 
when he left them they had promised gladly 
to take another little trip in The Shell. 

They waved to the boy as he rowed away, 
then danced in the water for a time, and as 
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they danced in the sunlight they cast aside 
their caps and let their hair blow f ree- 

They were about to turn toward the cot- 
tage, when something attracted Dorothy's 
attention. 

They had been talking of mermaids, of 
coral caves, and treasure beneath the sea, 
when Dorothy's toe touched a hard sub- 
stance. She stepped back. What could it 
bef 

She had been ^^scuf&ng" in the sand. 
Nancy came up behind her, laying her hand 
on her shoulder, and looking toward the 
object that Dorothy had partly uncovered. 

That part that showed was evidently a 
box studded with brass nails, which looked 
rather important 

**I do wonder what is in it,'' said Nancy. 

"Would you dare to open iti" Dorothy 
asked. 
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'^I'm more than half afraid to," Nancy 
admitted, **and yet I'm wild to know what 
is inside." 

They stood at a little distance looking at 
it It fascinated them. 

Such a box or case as that must hold some- 
thing worth while. 

**I wish we'd seen it when Antony was 
here. We could hare made him open it. 
He wouldn't mind. He's a boy," Nancy 
said. ^ * Let 's go nearer. ' ' 

"There's no such thing as guessing what 
is in it," Dorothy said, "but I am a bit 
afraid to open it. Suppose there's some- 
thing in it that is just ready to blow- up 1 
Nancy laughed in a nervous way. "And 
suppose, — ^we're both half afraid to peep 
into it — ^suppose — " 

Nancy paused. 

"Suppose what?" Dorothy asked. 
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^^Why, I was just thinking how funny it 
would be if after standing and looking at it, 
we should go some nearer, — then close up to 
it, and open it, and find — ^nothing at all/' 

**0h, but such a box would have something 
in it,'' Dorothy said, to which Nancy re- 
pUed, **Yes— but-whatf' 

For some reason, that neither could have 
explained, the black box with its big, brass 
nails looked far more mysterious than would 
a box of lighter tint. 

They moved nearer. Dorothy stooped 
and tipped the box. It had a big brass clasp 
that loosened as the box went over on its 
side, displaying a bright red lining upon 
which glittered a necklace of many strands, 
and a large pendant. 

**Oo — 1" they gasped, as with one breath. 

Like a flash, Dorothy sprang forward, 
picked up the little leather box, and started 
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off toward the cottage at top speed, Nancy 
following, amazed at her flight, but numing 
too swiftly to permit of questioning. 

The door was open, and, forgetting that 
their sandals were wet, and full of sand, 
they rushed through the house, intent upon 
finding some one, to tell of their wonderful 
discovery. Sue, coming along the hall with 
some dainty china on her tray, barely missed 
colliding with them. 

**Why, what's the matter, Miss Doro- 
thy f'' she said, setting her tray on a little 
table and looking first at Dorothy, and then 
at Nancy. 

*^ Why the two of you look as if you'd been 
scared. What's happened? You never 
come in here with wet sandals. I do believe 
you Ve forgotten that they are wet. See the 
wet tracks all over the floor." 
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** Where's Mother, or Aunt Charlotte, or 
where is Father? WeVe get to see some- 
body this very minute ! " 

Mrs. Dainty, hearing excited voices in the 
hall, hurried from the living-room to learn 
the cause. 

"Why, Dorothy, what is it," she asked, 
"and what is that box that you have brought 
in? Let me see it Who gave it to youf " 

"No one did. WeVe just found it, and 
see, just see what's in it I It's a necklace, a 
big one I*' 

"It doesn't look like the fine one that you 
wear," Nan^.y said, "but it glistens, doesn't 
it?" 

"Well, isn't that strange!" said Mrs. 
Dainty, with a look of relief. 

"I thought that you had been frightened, 
or hurt in some way, and instead you have 
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found the leather case that Mrs. Garrolton 
lost, and for which she has been searching 
the beach. 

^ ^ The gems are not real. This necklace is 
a copy of a fine one that she owns. She had 
this one made to wear at a carnival that is 
to be held later at the hotel. She was here, 
not a half -hour ago, and told me that she had 
lost it coming home from a rehearsal last 
evening. When she stepped from her car, 
at her own door, she realized that the case 
had been lost on the Way. A fine bit of luck 
it was when you found the leather case, and 
brought it home to me. Now this will de- 
light Mrs. Carrolton, and I must send Sue at 
once with it, for she is sending her maids in 
every direction to hunt for it. 

**ni write a note to tell her who found it, 
and how very glad we are to have helped 
her." 



CHAPTER V 



A NEW PBIEND 



* *f I ^UEBE she goes again I** exclaimed 
X Antony, as he stood ^^ bailing" out a 
bit of water from the bottom of The Shell, 
and doing the bailing with a sponge. 

" *There she goes/ " I said, "an' I should 
have said : * Here she comes ! ' ' ' 

*' Hello I" called a girPs voice. 

The boy did not look up. 

The bold, wiry figure paused, placed her 
hands to her mouth, trumpet-fashion, and 
howled : 

"Goin* out in your boatf 

"Nawl" 

She stamped her foot. 

76 
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**You're the most provoking boy I ever 
saw. I want you to take me out on the 
water/* 

**Why don't ye ask yer skinny friend 
what goes up an' down the beach with a 
white puppy tied ter a string? Ask him ter 
row a boat f er ye. My 1 He'd make a star 
performer with a pair of oarsl" 

* * Why, you perfectly horrid boy I That 's 
Archie St. Clair, and his father is worth 
mUUonsV^ cried the girl. 

***I don't care how much money his dad's 
got," said Antony, **the boy is a reg'lar 
sissyl" 

'^Are you ever going to take me rowing?" 
she shrieked. 

**Not if I can help it," Antony said with a 
grin, **an' I'll tell ye now, the jQore ye shout 
at me the more I don't want to." 

She stared boldly at him for a second. 
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then turned sharply about and walked away. 

^^I wonder if them two girls that he takes 
out in his boat so often, pay him for it, and 
if they do, how much ?" she said to herself. 

The breeze compelled her to snatch at her 
hat 

She stood for a moment, wondering which 
way to go in search of amusement She had 
a rather trim slender figure, with set mouth, 
and a way of walking that looked boyish. 
Dorothy, sitting in the hammock on the 
piazza, saw the girl, and wondered who she 
might be. She was still so far off that her 
face could not be plainly seen, but even from 
that distance, Dorothy knew her to be a girl 
who often passed the cottage. They did not 
know her name, but they called her **The 
staring girl," and that well described her. 

Nancy came running through the hall, and 
out on the piazza. 
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^'There's that girl/' she said. ^^Isn't it 
odd that we remember her, and often speak 
of her, and we don't even know her namef 
she said. 

** Perhaps it is because she stares up at the 
house, and at us if we happen to be out here 
in the hammock,'' Dorothy said. 

**And twice when we've been out in 
Antony's boat, she has been standing near, 
and looked as if it were her boat, and we 
were running off with it," said Nancy. 

"Why, Nancy, she does really look like 
that," Dorothy said. **I wonder why?" 

" I wonder who she is f " said Nancy, "for 
truly she does act queerly." 

That very afternoon they were to know 
not only her name, but exactly who she was. 

Immediately after limch Sue, brought her 
tray to Mrs. Dainty, bearing a small white 
card. 
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"Mrs. G. Togmore Carrolton," she read, 
**an' please ma'am, she's brought a girl with 
her, an' wants Miss Dorothy an' Nancy ter 
come down, an' meet her," Mrs, Dainty 
laid the card upon the table, and turned 
toward the window where Dorothy and 
Nancy were sitting. **Come!" she said, 
**We11 go down to greet the callers. Mrs. 
Carrolton is very charming, and it is prob- 
ably her niece that she has brought with her. 
She told me a few days ago that she had a 
little niece staying with her this summer, 
and she said that she was an exceedingly 
pleasant girl. You will enjoy a new friend. 
*The more, the merrier,' you know." 

They went down the stairway, eager to 
know the girl who was to be, doubtless, a 
charming new friend. It was a most un- 
pleasant surprise, when, as Mrs. Carrolton 
rose to greet them, she drew forward — ^the 
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staring girl. That, then, was her niece I 

^*I have brought my niece, Geraldine Tog- 
more, because I wish her to know two little 
girls. 

** Geraldine, this is Dorothy Dainty, and 
her dear friend, Nancy Ferris. You will 
find them very sweet girls. '^ 

"H^ml^' said Geraldine, ^^I'm glad I^m 
spunky.*' 

"0 dearl*' Mrs. Carrolton said with a 
laugh. /^Our Geraldine is 50 original. She 
does really say some of the most unusual 
things.'' 

Mrs. Dainty thought that **rude" would 
better have described Geraldine than 
** original." 

Dorothy tried to talk with her, and Nancy 
did her best, but Geraldine did not in the 
least wish to be pleased. Dorothy won- 
dered why she had cared to come. 
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For a time she sat silent and moody while 
Mrs. Carrolton talked with Mrs. Dainty, but 
at the first pause, she spoke. 

**Can Dorothy and Nancy swimf she 
asked. 

**They certainly are not expert swim- 
mers,^' Mrs. Dainty said, **but they are in 
the water every day, and they think it great 
fun to wade, and splash about when the tide 
is high. 

"H'ml Well, I can swim. Every one 
notices how fearless I am in the water,'' 
declared Geraldine. 

**I can dive, too. I'm just actually fear- 
less, I am." 

After a second she added: **And I can 
row, too. I can pull a good-sized boat with 
two big, heavy oars." 

**It is fine to be able to swim," said Mrs. 
Dainty, quietly. 
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** Guess it is!'* said Geraldine. 

There was a long pause. 

Nancy knew that Mrs, Dainty would wish 
her to help Dorothy to entertain, so she 
spoke of a new game that they had been 
playing. 

** Dorothy's father brought it home to us 
last night/' she said, **and to-day we have 
been playing it. There are little ivory men, 
something like chess-men. It is a pretty 
game. We'll show it to you if you'd like to 
see it." 

**You needn't bother," said Geraldine, **I 
don't care to see it. It's a stupid game." 

"There, Mrs. Dainty, don't you see how 
different Geraldine is from other girls? I 
tell you she is very original. She never 
cares to do what others are doing I" 

Mrs. Dainty thought that €feraldine was 
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contrary, rather than original. Earnestly 
Dorothy and Nancy were wishing that the 
call would end. And when at last Mrs. 
Carrolton rose to go, Geraldine made just 
the speech that one might have expected of 
her. 

**I Ve a number of jolly girls at home that 
I call chums, but down here there's no choice. 
Tou have to make friends with any one you 
happen to know, so ITl say: *Come up to 
the hotel and see me some day.' '' 

What an invitation I 

Dorothy hesitated, then; ** Thank you,'' 
she said, quietly, while Nancy, just behind 
her, said nothing. 

**0h, must we return that caU?" Dorothy 
said, when they had gone. 

** Certainly," Mrs. Dainty said. **Mrs. 
Carrolton is a friend of mine. She would 
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be hurt if, after bringing her little niece to 
meet you, you did not return the compli- 
ment. 

^^Geraldine is bold, and unattractive, but 
Mrs. Carrolton is blinded by her love for the 
girl. Geraldine's mother was Mrs. Carrol- 
ton's sister, and when she died, Mrs. Carrol- 
ton took Geraldine, and loved her for the 
dear mother's sake. 

^^That love is blind, and she believes that 
whatever the child does is clever and smart 

**You need not go often to see her. I 
would not ask you to see much of so un- 
pleasant a girl, but it would be a direct slight 
to omit returning the call. Would you care 
to be unkind, or would you rather do the 
right thing?" 

** We will go ; surely we will,'' cried Doro- 
thy, "and Nancy will go with me. Won't 
you, Nancy?" 
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''Indeed I will,'' agreed Nancy, *^and it 
won't be so very bad if we don't have to go 
often.'' 

Mrs. Dainty laughed. How could she 
help it? She was thinking of Geraldine 
who was so evidently delighted with herself, 
while the two little girls whom she had 
called upon were dreading to have to return 
the call. Geraldine had come with the sole 
purpose of showing Dorothy and Nancy how 
very smart she was. She felt no interest in 
them, because she was so wholly bold and 
selfish that her only thought had been of 
herself. 

Such a disposition never wins love. It is 
the warm, loving nature that wins friend- 
ship everywhere. 

It was an odd friendship that had sprung 
up between the fisherman's son |ind Doro- 
thy and Nancy. 
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The boy's parents were hard-worldiig 
people who were struggling to educate the 
boy, and to keep a comfortable home. 

Yoimg Antony had taken great pleasure 
in rowing about the bay with two pretty girls 
for passengers in The Shell. He was a firm 
friend to those who were kind to him, but his 
proud spirit was angered by any slurring 
reference to the fact that his father was a 
fisherman, and it was a trial to him when he 
had to go up to the hotel for orders for fish. 

He went without complaint. He was 
glad to be helpful, surely, but whenever he 
went, he looked toward that end of the 
piazza where the younger guests were apt to 
gather. If only the grown-up were there 
he drew a sigh of relief 

Twice Archie St. Clair had been sitting 
there. Once when he was alone he had only 
stared at Antony, but the second time some 
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girls had been with him, and he had shouted, 
^* Hello, Fishy!'' and Antony's cheek had 
reddened, and he had gone the farthest way 
home in order to avoid passing the piazza, 
and risk hearing another tamit. 

Again and again he had told himself that 
it was foolish to care, and that he ought to 
forget it, but forget it he could not, and 
whenever he saw the boy parading the beach 
with the white poodle on a leash, he longed 
to shout, *^Sissy," or **Mamma's Pet," in 
return for ** Fishy" that Archie had hooted 
from the piazza. 

He had the wish to do it, but did not be- 
cause so often his father had told him that it 
was contemptible to ** strike back," and that 
it was manly to be able to restrain his 
tongue. 

Manly he surely was, and Mr. Dainty had 
told Dorothy that Antony Marx was a trust- 
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worthy hojy and a good oarsman, and that he 
felt wholly safe to let her go out in The Shell, 
so long as they kept near the shore. 

Antony, proud of his charge, kept always 
near the shore, as Mr. Dainty had said, and 
the boy often thought that he would do any- 
thing that Dorothy might wish. Nothing, 
he thought, would be too great, if only she 
asked him to do it. 

The next week there was great excitement 
at Foam Bidge. 

There was to be a Carnival at the Hotel 
Spraymore and every one was talking about 
it. 

If one passed a group on the beach, a small 
party sitting on the piazza, a crowd coming 
up from the pier or a dozen loungers on the 
sand, it was all the same, each and every 
group was talking of the camivaL Dorothy 
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was to sing, Nancy had agreed to do a lovely 
dance, and each had a part in the play that 
was to form a part of the evening's program. 

Of course Geraldine had a part in the 
play, not because she had any talent for 
acting, but because her aunt, Mrs. Carrolton, 
was prominent as chairman of the Carnival 
committee. The first rehearsal was called 
for an early day of the week, and during 
that time, the ladies in charge would hire 
proper scenery, plan the costumes, engage 
decorators, and attend to a hundred and one 
other things that would tend to making the 
Carnival a success. 

Everything went smoothly imtil the day 
of the rehearsal. 

Then something happened, just as might 
have been expected. 

Nancy was to be leading dancer of the 
fairies in the play, because the part called 
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for fine solo dances requiring skill, and ac- 
companied by a large troupe of fairies who 
would do some very pretty steps. 

Geraldine had learned her lines, and was 
letter perfect in them. She was to be a 
herald who brought all sorts of messages 
from mortals who loved the fairies, but at 
the rehearsal she learned how important 
was the role assigned to Nancy, iand she flew 
into a rage. 

**Why, Geraldine, dear, you have a lovely 
part,'* cooed Mrs. Carrolton in an effort to 
calm the girl who was making a disgusting 
exhibition of temper, but Geraldine only 
screamed and scolded the louder. 

**I won't be just a herald 1*' she shouted. 

**Who made Nancy Ferris the chief 
dancer f she demanded. 

**I gave out the different parts,'' said Mrs. 
Durant, **and I gave that part to Nancy, be- 
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cause, while you all dance a little, and some 
of you dance very nicely, Nancy, with her 
training, can do more difficult steps, and 
graceful figures. Nancy will be the queen's 
chief dancer/' 

**I want that part myself I'' howled Ger- 
aldine. * * 111 play nothing less ! ' ' 

Mrs. Carrolton was not so blind to Ger- 
aldine's faults but that she could see that she 
was making an impleasant scene, and look- 
ing anything but attractive. 

"Geraldine, you are really absurd. You 
caonot dance upon your toes, and whirl and 
dip, and do aU the difficult steps that Nancy 
does. How could you? You Ve never been 
trained to dance," she said. 

Geraldine was sulky, and said that if she 
could not have Nancy's part, she would take 
no part in the Carnival ; but when she found 
that that did not win the coveted part for 
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ber, she finaDy dedded that sasy part was 
better than being left out entirelTy and Mrs. 
Dnrant appeared quite wiDing to do without 
ber. 

Of coorse Mr& Carrolton petted and 
praised ber, told her that there was not a 
girl in the cast who eonld play the herald's 
part as well bb she, and reminded her that 
she was the on^ one who could Uow the 
bugle calls. 

Geraldine was somewhat padfied, and she 
resolved to practise the bugle calls, so as to 
play them well^ but underneath there still 
remained an ugly feeling toward Nancy, be- 
cause, without question, she would be the 
star of the play. 

Dorothy, the queen whose songs en- 
chanted all who heard them, liked her part, 
and was proud and happy that Nancy was to 
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show the people at Foam Bidge how daintily 
her feet could trip to merry music. 

There were daily rehearsals, and the per- 
formers were evidently determined to do 
their best. 

Archie St. Clair had a small part, not be- 
cause he possessed any talent for acting, but 
for two very different reasons. 

One was that his father had insisted that 
he should be in the play, the other that his 
white poodle could do some very cunning 
tricks. 

So Archie was to be a clown, a part that 
he could better fill than any other, and the 
tiny white pup would follow at his heels 
wherever he went, and do, for Archie, tricks 
that he would do for no one else. 

The ball that was to follow the fairy play 
was to be enjoyed by children and grown- 
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ups as well. The music was engaged, and 
the big ball-room at the hotel had never 
looked more beautiful. The guests for the 
ball would receive invitations, but an ad- 
mission fee of one dollar would be charged 
at the pavilion where the lovely play was to 
be given, the simi thus obtained to be de- 
voted to charity. 

A tiny girl was to sing the opening num- 
ber, and when the song was finished she was 
to do a dance that Nancy was teaching her. 

She was a little guest at the hotel, and a 
great favorite. Too small yet to know 
jealousy, little Lillian Lester wondered why 
Geraldine was so unpleasant toward Nancy, 
and so unkind toward her little self. 

Geraldine was not only disagreeable, she 
was making herself absurd, and little Lillian 
wondered what caused the unpleasant feel- 
ing. 
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One day, at rehearsal, the nice girl quite 
innocently discovered a string stretched 
across the stage, just before it was Nancy's 
time to appear. 

**0h, look, Nancy I Here's a string tied 
across the stage just as tight as tight can be. 
T I hadn't found it you would have had a 
awful trip. Anybody got some scissors f 

Mrs. Oarrolton drew Geraldine aside and 
whispered a question. 

**Did you put that string there I Do you 
know that that might have killed Nancy by 
giving her a fearful fall, or if not that, 
might have crippled her for lifef 

^*What if I didr' muttered Geraldine. 

Mrs. Oarrolton was beginning to realize 
that it might be well to watch Geraldine. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN AMBUSH 

ALL day a heavy mist had hung over the 
sea, hiding the sun, and giving the 
waves a leaden color that bespoke a sullen 
mood. 

A brawny man sat mending nets, occasion- 
ally glancing upward for a sign of clearing. 
Near him was Antony, seated on the sand, 
leaning against an old cask, and as closely 
watching his father's face. for signs of re- 
lenting. 

His little dark face was as sullen as the 
waves, and his black hair made him look like 

a gypsy. 

* * Ye wouldn 't let me go this morning. T 
ye had, I'd been home by this time, 'n' nary 

06 
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a drop of rain on me, either," grumbled the 
lad, **'n' fer the rain, ye ain't so turtle 
scared if I git soaked, if I'kn out a-fishin' 
with ye." 

"It wasn't the soakin' I was so afeared 
of. It was the look o ' the sky that promised 
a nasty day, an' I couldn't go with yer ter 
help manage the boat." 

*^ Aw, gracious 1 I tell ye, Father, I know 
enough ter manage any boat ye ever saw." 

"Ay, Antony, I'm sure ye know enough," 
the man said, patiently, "but ye've more 
brains than brawn. Yer head is stronger 
than yer muscle, an' I'm not sure ye could 
weather a strong gale." 

"Me an' Mat Jansen had a sparring 
match yesterday, an' I licked him, an' he's 
bigger 'n me," said the boy. 

"Ay, that he is, an' so much bigger that 
I'd think he'd be ashamed to tackle ye. 
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He's a coward ter fight a lad the size of 
you.'* 

**That ain't anything ter do with what I 
asked ye, Father. Will ye let me take the 
fishin '-smack out now?" 

**Have done with yer teasin'l" cried the 
man, now completely out of patience* 

"Don't I tell ye them clouds bode no 
goodf There I Did ye see that flash o' 
forked lightnin'l D' ye hear that rumble I 
An' will ye still be thinkin' it a fine day fer 
sailin'f" 

** Who's afraid!" said the boy, but not so 
boldly but that his father knew that the 
lightning had made him content to remain 
on the shore, at least until the approaching 
storm should be over. For a few moments 
the great wooden shuttle plied in and out of 
the net, the man drawing the knots taut that 
they might not give way. 
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He was making furious haste. 

*^ There *s new folks comin* ter Foam 
Bidge every day, an' most of them is fine 
folks, too,'' said the boy, **but I seen a funny 
pair land from the steamer ter day. The 
man was as black as Pietro, the big Dago 
that helps get the baggage off 'n the boats. 
He wore a awful long coat, an' a tall hat, an' 
walked as if he felt some big. The old 
woman with him was sort o' skinny, an' her 
clothes was awful shabby. My, but they 
looked funny together 1" 

"Seems ter me I've seen such before," the 
fisherman said, dryly. 

"Well, ye never seen two as funny as the 
ones I'm tellin' 'bout. He strutted, an' 
walked so fast that she had ter hop lively 
ter keep up with him, an' all the time he was 
a scoldin', an' she was — Oo — o, Jiminyl 
There they be now 1 Look, Father ! ' ' 
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After a lengthy stare at the pair, Antony 
Marx, Sr., shook his head and turned to- 
ward home, the heavy net dragging behind 
him. 

**I thought ye was makin' them out a 
leetle too funny ter be true, but havin* seen 
'em, I*m bound ter say I never see such a 
queer-lookin' pair in all my days. Wonder 
where they come from, an' what they want 
down here at the shore. Them ain't ^hotel' 
folks, I know that by the looks of 'em. 
Wonder where they think of roostin'?" 
The door of the little cottage stood open, 
and the boy rushed in. He was hungry, and 
he hoped that supper was nearly ready, but 
the man, tall, sturdy and weather-beaten, 
turned, before entering, and looked long and 
steadfastly after the man and woman who 
were hurrying along the beach. 

^^They don't appear ter notice there's a 
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storm brewinV' he said, under his breath, 
**but I guess they'll git the idee 'fore long. 
These first few raindrops is 'bout the size of 
a quarter." 

A moment more and down came the rain, 
driven by a gale that seemed to carry all be- 
fore it 

Up the beach the big dark man and the 
old woman were still tramping along, the 
man scolding, and the thin old woman 
whimpering. 

**My hat will be ruined, and 'twas a good 
hat even if twas second-hand," growled the 
man, **an' my coat is soaked through." 

**I'm wet to my skin," the old woman re- 
sponded, **for my coat is thin, so the rain 
went right through it." 

"Well, 'twas yer own foolishness that 
started us down ter Foam Ridge on a fool's 
errand. I don't b'lieve this is the place 
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where they're stayin', anMf it mn% then 
I'm out what it cost me ter git the two of us 
down here. That's a pooty joke, ain't itf 
This place ain't fit fer decent folks. Look 
at this storm, and not a shelter in sight fer 
drenched critters like us ter git under." 

** When ye see Nancy, I s'pose yell 'blieve 
yer own eyes, won't ye?" was the shrill 
question. 

**I will, but not imido see her," said the 
man, ^^an' now I'd like ter ask ye somethin'. 
Be ye sure ye know where old Mag's cottage 
is ; fer if that's where we're ter stay, I'd like 
ter know if we're anywhere near it." 

^^That's it," the old woman said, and she 
raised a bony finger to point to it, but a gust 
of wind lifted her coat, blowing it com- 
pletely orer her head, so that she could 
neither point out nor see where she was 
going. 
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"Wish I'd come alone T' cried the big. 
man. 

**No you don't/' shrilled the old woman, 
**fer Mag is nvy friend, an' by comin' with 
me, ye kin stay here a week free o' charge. 
If ye come ter Foam Eidge without me, ye'd 
had ter pay yer board, an' ye ain't got the 
price. 

"I do' no' where ye'd board if ye had 
the money, fer there's no place but the hotel, 
an' that's fer 'ristycrats, an' when they 
ketched sight o' that long-tailed coat, an' yer 
old *stove-pipe' hat I guess ye'd find — " 

"Be stillV^ roared the man. 

"Ill have ter, fer this is Mag's cottage." 

She clenched her fist and knocked smartly 
upon the thin panel of the door. Cautiously 
it opened a bit, then wider as the woman saw 
that it was not a stranger who asked ad- 
mittance. 
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"Lan' sakes, Mis' Ferris, if 'tain't you, 
sure 'nouglL Gome in, come in oufn the 
rain." 

**It's a delAigeV^ cried the man, eyeing his 
hat which he turned around and around in a 
vague hope of finding one dry spot upon it. 

.**Don't fret Tx)ut that hat," said their 
hostess, **fer many's the time I Ve dried an' 
ironed, yes actooally ironed them silk hats, 
an' 111 warrant I kin smooth that hat o' 
youm so's it will look almost fine." 

"She puts her fist inter the hat, an' then 
jist passes a iron orer the nap, an' then — " 

"Oh, he don't keer how I do it, so long as 
I do do it," old Mag said, "but him an' you'll 
be int 'rested in some supper, I guess, so draw 
yer cheers right up ter the table, an' I'll 
pour the tea. Mr. Bon — what's-yer-name ? 
You set here." 
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^^Bonfanti is my name, an' I'm that 
hungry that I don't wait fer manners," he 
remarked, and taking his place before either 
woman was seated, he grasped the ladle, and 
filled his plate with steaming chowder, blow- 
ing it with mighty puffs because it was hot, 
and swallowing it ravenously. Mag looked 
at Mrs. Ferris, and pointed at Bonf anti. 

^^Oh, he always eats like that Nothin' 
don't never bum him, or if it does he don't 
mind. He's what I call a powerful eater. 
Hot victuals or cold don't make no differ- 
ence, so long's there's 'nough. That's all he 
cares 'bout" 

**That's what ye wrote in yer letter, so I 
made a gallon of chowder. Think that'll 
fill him?" 

**Wal, — ^itll go some waj^ toward fillin' 
him, but I do 'no's it will do the job. I 
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sometimes think his stummiek is some like 
the bottomless pit. Leastways, no one ain't 
ever been able ter fill it." 

Old Mag went out to the kitchen, and re- 
turned with the big iron kettle. It was 
nearly f uU of chowder. 

Placing a folded newspaper on the table, 
she set the great kettle upon it. 

^^Help yerself,'' she said. 

**I wouldn't never wait ter be told ter," 
remarked Bonfanti, as he grasped the 
ladle. 

The next morning dawned warm and 
simny. Bonfanti, standing in the doorway 
of the cottage, looked about him, and was in 
a more cheerful mood than on the night be- 
fore. His clothing was dry, old Mag had 
smoothened and ironed his hat so that it 
looked really better than when he had 
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bought it at the second-hand store, and he 
had eaten an enormous meal. That always 
made him good-tempered. To be sure it 
lacked variety, but there had been enough, 
that was the main point. Two quarts of 
corn-meal mush had made him happy. 

**I guess I'll go out, Mrs. Ferris, an' I 
better go alone. We'd more likely be 
noticed if we was tergether,'' he said, to 
which Mrs. Ferris replied: **I don't hanker 
f er yer comp 'ny, so go 'long, but do be keer- 
ful." 

**0h, I'm not likely ter be careless/' he 
said, and drawing his hat down over his 
eyes, he slouched off down the beach. He 
disliked to make extra effort, but a bit of 
strategy at this time might win the very 
thing for which he and Mrs. Ferris had come 
to Foam Ridge. 

It was early morning so that when he 
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had walked to the far end of the beach he 
had passed one fisherman, and a stray 
dog. 

He had started early so that no one who 
knew him, least of all Dorothy or Nancy, 
might see him. There was one, however, 
who saw him, and that was Geraldine. 

Far up from the beach, out on the road she 
stood, holding her hat brim, lest the breeze 
snatch it. It must have been her originality 
that had roused her from sleep so early. 
He reached the little bay, and skirted it, 
and when he was half way around it, he 
scrambled up the sandy slope to where the 
tail, wiry grass was growing. 

Carefully he removed hi& hat, and lay 
down in the green grass. 

At any other time he would have been de- 
lighted to lie there and sleep all day, but just 
now he was impatient. 
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He wanted to capture Nancy, by hook or 
crook, and get away from the place before 
she was missed. 

He believed that he could do that. He 
could wait all day if need be, until he should 
see Nancy, then — ? 

He had not yet determined just how to 
secure her, nor what would be the best, the 
most fortunate way to address her. It 
would come to him, he thought It would 
make a difference how and where he saw 
Nancy, whether she were alone, and if not, 
who was with her. It was only six o'clock 
when he looked at his watch. He shook it, 
and held it to his ear to learn if it had 
stopped. The result of this inspection 
seemed to be reassuring. 

Don't go more than half the time,'' he 
muttered, *^goes 'bout every other day, but 
I guess that's 'bout right. Six o'clock. I 
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hope I don't hev ter wait here all day 'fore 
I see anything." 

He felt in his coat pocket. Yes, there it 
was I A big chunk of Bologna sausage that 
he had snatched from Mag's closet, and in 
the other pocket a thick piece of brown 
bread, and an onion. His face wore a broad 
smile. 

"Ain^t that a fine lunch?" he asked, so 
radiantly happy at sight of the feast that he 
asked the question even though there was 
no one near to answer. 

He put the provisions back in his pockets, 
and lay down in the grass to wait. 

He was not sure even now that Nancy was 
at Foam Eidge, but Mag had verified what 
Mrs. Ferris had said, adding that the two 
little girls went out nearly every day in the 
pretty white boat, rowed by old Antony 
Marx's son, young Antony. 
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**You can make sure fer yerself, if ye 're 
over by the little bay, fer they keep close up 
ter the shore. IVe noticed that, an' ye'd 
likely know Nancy ef ye see her," she said. 

Oh, yes, he would know Nancy, and she — 
would know him ! He must be careful not 
to startle her. 

He had intended to watch every moment 
of his stay hidden there in the taU grass. 

He must capture Nancy inside of the week 
that he had planned to spend at Foam 
Ridge. He had no money to pay board 
with, and Mrs. Ferris had given him clearly 
to understand that while her friend was 
willing to shelter them for a week, she would 
be anything but willing to have them pro- 
long their visit. 

**Make hay while the. sun shines," he 
muttered, and lay down again in the tall 
grass. He would have denied that he was 
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sleepy, yet ten minutes later the lapsing 
waves on the shore, and the song of insects 
in the grass had lulled Tiirn to sliunber, and 
for three long hours he slept soundly. 

It was the sound of voices that woke him, 
and his first impulse was to sit up, but re- 
membering that he was to keep out of sight, 
he rolled over, and raising himself upon his 
elbows, he peered through the long grass. 

** There she is I ^' he whispered. 

Antony was speaking. 

**I don't know how many times that girl 
Geraldine has asked me to take her out in 
this boat. I wouldn't take her if I had to 
go alone. Ejiow why?" he asked. 

The two girls shook their heads. 

** 'Cause I hate the way she asks me," 
Antony said. 

*^ *Say, Fishy! Gi' me a ride in your 
boat. Do you hear me?' 
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** When I nod she says : * Well, then why 
don 't you take me ? ' 

^* ^Nothin' doinM' I holler, an' then start 
off. 

** Yesterday when I wouldn't take her, she 
up with a stone an ' threw it at me. It didn 't 
hit me. She couldn't hit the hotel if she 
stood only three feet from it. 

^*She calls me ^ Fishy,' so I call her ^Miss 
Sassy. ' 

**I don't care if she is livin' at the hotel, 
she's a nobody ter act like that. 

*^ There! Here we are where we usually 
git out. Do ye want ter stop ter-day?" 

Bonfanti held his breath in terror. If 
they landed they would surely see him, and 
they would rush back to the boat, and as soon 
as they reached the cottage, they would tell 
Mr. Dainty, and his plans would be spoiled. 

^*We can't spare the time this morning 
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Antony," Nancy said, **for we have a 
rehearsal at eleven, and we must get back 
for that/' 

*^A11 right," the boy replied. *^When is 
it you Ve to dance at the Carnival ?" 

**The Carnival is to hold three evenings, 
but the last two nights will be like fairs, and 
the ladies will sell things. I dance the first 
night. That will be a week from last Tues- 
day," Nancy said. 

**That is just four days," said Dorothy. 

Antony turned the boat to return. 

Bonf anti drew a long breath. 

^*MyI That was a lucky escape," he 
whispered, and in sheer relief he drew forth 
his lunch, and ravenously began to devour it. 

*^Wish I had 'nother onion," he said. 
** 'Nother onion an' a jug o' coffee." 



CHAPTEE Vn 

THE CARNIVAL 

THEEE days had passed, all fair and 
smmy, and Bonf anti had tramped the 
beach early, then again a bit late, when, as it 
neared six o^clock the greater number of 
people were dressing for dinner, therefore 
at that hour there rarely were bathers in 
sight. 

Several times he had seen Nancy, but al- 
ways with Dorothy, with Aunt Charlotte, or 
with Betty Chase. He had been clever 
enough to see her without being seen. 

-Once he had barely escaped her notice. 
That was when a messenger boy had stopped 
at the cottage just before six to deliver a 
message to Aunt Charlotte. On opening it, 
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she had found that it should receive an im- 
mediate reply. 

**Eun out, Nancy, and if the boy is in sight 
call him. He can take my answer at once," 
she had said. Bonf anti, standing near one 
of the bath-houses, saw Nancy rush out on 
the porch, look eagerly along the road, and 
then run down toward the shore. She was 
too far away for him to catch her. He knew 
that he must be near enough to lay his hand 
upon her arm that he might hold her until he 
could unfold what he considered a generous 
offer. If she saw him, at a distance she 
would run for home, and the protection of 
her friends, before he could say a word. 

He dodged behind the bath-house, and 
waited, hoping to hear her footsteps ap- 
proaching. After twenty minutes wating, 
he ventured to peep around the comer. 
There was no one in sight. Nancy had re- 
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turned to tell Aunt Charlotte that the boy 
and bicycle had disappeared. She had not 
seen Bonfanti. He would have felt easier 
had he known that. 

With his clenched fist he struck the side of 
the bath-house. 

** Just my luck ! ^' he said. **Near her, but 
not near 'nough. I hope she didn't ketch 
sight of me. I don't think she did, but I 
don't Icnow. I can tell, though, fer the next 
time I see her if she acts skeery, an' looks 
'round as if 'fraid of seein' some one, 111 
think she seen me. If she acts careless, I'll 
know she didn't. I wish I knew now. 

^ ^ Land ! She ought ter grab at the chance 
ter go off with us. 

^^m agree ter give her a good room in a 
boardin '-house, an' out'n the sevenly-five 
dollars a week that McDermid has promised 
ter pay her ter dance at his theater. 111 let 
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her have three fer herself. I call that 
magnificent. Tain't every little girl that 
has that ter spend. I got ter buy her cos- 
tumes, but even at that, oV Mis' Ferris an' 
me can live pooty high on all there is left. 
I sha'n't give the oP woman much. I want 
most of it myself. Fm takin' the risk of 
bein' arrested fer kidnapping she ain't. I 
guess six dollars a week will be 'nough fer 
Mis' Ferris, that 11 give me sixty-six dollars 
a week, fer doin' nothin' cept train the girl, 
an' Jiminyl Won't I train them toes of 
hers?" 

There was no one present to reply, but he 
seemed satisfied, and chuckled as he went off 
down the beach toward the cottage. 

**I hope there's something good for 
supper," he said. **I'm hungry 'nough ter 
eat anything, but if ol' Mag cooks something 
tasty, I blieve I can eat a wagon-load." 
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On the rough, winding road, just back 
from the shore stood a slender girl, who 
curiously watched Bonfanti as he strolled 
down the beach. 

The saucy breeze persistently snatched at 
her hat. 

**That is that same funny-looking man 
that I saw the other day,'' she said, softly, 
and as true as my name is ^Geraldine,' I'd 
be afraid of him if I was down there on the 
beach. He's so big, and so dark, and, oh 
everything that looks unpleasant." 

For a moment she stood looking after him, 
then she hurried on toward the hotel, and as 
she sped along she wondered why she no- 
ticed, or stranger yet, remembered, the big, 
shabby figure, and dark, forbidding face of 
the man whom she had just seen. She soon 
forgot him, however, for when she reached 
the hotel, she foimd that guests whom her 
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aunt was expecting, had arrived, and the 
maid was watching for her return. 

"Ye 're late. Miss Geraldine, an* yer aunt 
said f er me ter watch f er you, and go up ter 
yer room with yer, and help yer dress f er 
dinner. It's the pink dress she wants ye ter 
wear, an' the hair-ribbon ter match it. '' 

It was the first evening of the Carmval. 
There had been two rehearsals during the 
day, and it certainly seemed as if the play 
would be a success. 

The children had been prompt at all 
rehearsals, and had been determined to do 
their best They were eager for the hour 
when the orchestra would play a lovely over- 
ture, and then, oh, then the curtain would 
go up, and parents, friends, and transient 
guests at the hotel would enjoy the spectacle, 
and applaud. Nancy had been a blessing to 
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the ladies who acted as managers, for she 
had willingly trained the big chorus of fifty 
children to do some pretty steps, and do 
them in unison. 

Betty Chase had said that she had no 
talent for acting, and that she surely was not 
designed for a dancer, but she had done her 
best, and had made the part of the witch one 
of the most interesting of the cast, and her 
comic dance was absolutely droll. Grace- 
ful dancing was not in her line, but as the 
old witch, she had found herself able to do a 
grotesque dance in a manner that compelled 
laughter. 

Geraldine handled her comet well, and as 
the herald, she bid fair to win applause. 

She had a boyish figure, and the costume 
was becoming, and surely her bugle calls 
were well played. 

She had been praised until one might have 
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expected her to be satisfied, and in one way, 
she was pleased, but she had watched Nancy 
at rehearsals, and knew that the audience 
would be wild over the dancing that Geral- 
dine knew was truly wonderful 

She wondered if in any way she could at- 
tract more attention to herself than by 
simply doing well the part assigned her. 
There was another thing that annoyed her. 
Betty Chase had declared herself unable to 
play the witch's part as it should be played, 
and Geraldine had chuckled. 

She now thought it provoking that after 
all, Betiy was doing her part exceedingly 
well, and receiving much praise for her 
work. 

^^It^l be just Betty Chase's luck to have 
the folks clap like everjrthing, and just for 
being a funny old witch I" Geraldine was 
a steady grumbler. The clock now pointed 
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to a quarter of eight. Just fifteen minutes 
before the great curtain would go up. 

The stage was set for a charming garden 
scene. Behind tree-trunks were hidden 
girls dressed as f airies, ready for the dance 
that would follow the opening solo. The 
orchestra was playing a lively melody, the 
one to which later they would dance. 

"Ting! Ting! TingI'' rang the tri- 
angle, and slowly the curtain went up, dis- 
playing the garden scene, with Lillian 
Lester in the center, her arms extended, her 
face radiant. She was very lovely, and the 
youngest girl in the cast. 

Her voice was very sweet as she sang the 
opening number : 

*' Where are the fairies? Can you teU? 
I have reached hillside, glade, and dell, 
Yet not a fairy have I seen, 
Neither an elfin, sprite, nor queen. 
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''Dearly I love fhem, I eaa't see 
Why they will never come to me. 
Dear, lovely fairies, great and small, 
Why do you never heed my callt 

''Out where the shimmering moonbeams glance, 
Over the lawn they're said to dance. 
Fairies, attend ! When I say : ' Three I ' 
Hasten and join this dance with me. ' ' 

A little dance followed the song, and then 
out from behind each tree-trunk flew a fairy 
with gauzy skirts and glittering wings. 

Little Lillian paused in her dance as if 
startled, and the fairies formed a circle 
around her doing dainiy steps as they 
danced. 

Then Dorothy, as queen of the fairies, ap- 
peared. Her frock of blue and silver, her 
rippling yellow hair, crowned with a band of 
brilliants, made her look fairy-like indeed. 

She lifted her sparkling wand, and the 
fairies ceased dancing and stood in a row 
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behind lillian, each leaning eagerly forward 
to catch every word that their queen might 
say. 

Waving her wand slowly above the wee 
girl's head she sang: 

*' Child, you have loved the fairies long, 
Now you shall listen to my song, 
And when the song is ended quite, 
You'll be a little, laughing sprite. 

''Look at me, dearie, Uft your eyes. 
Blue as the bluest summer skies. 
Give me your little dimpled hand. 
With me you 11 visit fairy-land/* 

They were strolling in and out among the 
trees on their way to fairy-land when in 
their midst appeared the witch. The elves 
drew close about their queen, wee Lillian 
clinging to her as if for protection. Betty 
Chase did her part well, and the smaller 
girls' pretended terror seemed very real, 
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when the blare of a trumpet made them 
pause to listen. 

Geraldine, as the herald, came forward, 
blowing a bugle call to attract attention, 
and proclaimed : 

''Be of good cheer, for see who's here. 
To drive away each foolish fear. 
The queen's chief dancer is at hand. 
Her charm protects all fairy-land.'' 

After this announcement, the herald re- 
tired, and out from the wings rushed Nancy, 
fairly ablaze with spangles. In rainbow 
tints they glittered on her gauzy skirts, and 
oh, the wonder of her dancing. It seemed 
to Dorothy that Nancy had never danced 
like that I The audience was wild with de- 
light, and applause that was ahnost deafen- 
ing urged her to return and repeat the 
whirling, swaying figures. 

With cheeks pink with excitement, and 
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eyes bright with happiness because she was 
giving pleasure, Nancy ran out to bow and 
smile to acknowledge her encore. 

** Nancy, you are a wonder!'' whispered 
Betty, ^*will you dance for them again?'' 

^*Tes, if they wish it," she answered 
simply, and ran out, and forward to the foot- 
lights. 

A saucy bow, then a graceful courtesy to 
reward them for the mass of blossons that 
rained upon the stage, and she was up and 
off with her arms full of flowers, and on her 
way to the dressing-room. The applause 
continued. The audience wanted Nancy to 
dance once more. The program was a long 
one, and the manager, Mrs. Durant, had said 
that there should be no encores, but now she 
hastened to Nancy. 

"Are you too tired to dance again. 
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dear f '' she asked. ^^I know that I said that 
no one need repeat her number, however 
great the applause, but the people are so in- 
sistent Bun out and bow again. Perhaps 
that will suffice, but if they still insist, you 
may repeat a part of the dance.'' 

Nancy piled her flowers upon the table, 
and ran out to the stage. 

She paused a second in the wings, and 
looked out upon the vast audience. Every 
seat was occupied, and the aisles were 
crowded with those who had gladly paid ad- 
mission, willing to stand, if only they might 
enjoy the play. The lights were turned on 
now, and as she looked intently out, she saw 
many familiar faces* 

Again, and yet again she bowed, and 
then, as Mrs. Durant had suggested, re- 
peated the last half of her dance. 

As she whirled about, she was aware of a 
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dark object, at the left of the stage, and but 
a few rows back. What could it be f . 

It must be a hat, and yet, who would think 
for a moment, of sitting in such a gathering 
with his hat on ? Each time that she turned, 
she saw the object, whatever it was, and she 
determined, when the dance was completed, 
to bow, a little to the left of the stage, and to 
look toward the dark object, whatever it 
might be. A whirl, a glide, a dip, then a 
rapid pirouette to the left, and then — Ah, 
now she knew that the dark object that she 
had seen was a hat, and that it covered the 
head of — ^Bonfantil 

The smile left her lips, and forgetting to 
bow, she ran from the stage in terror that 
made her white to the lips. Half blind with 
fear she did not see Dorothy coming toward 
her, and ran straight into the arms of her 
little friend. 
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**Why, Nancy, you are pale. Are you 
ilir' Dorothy asked. 

"No, nol Not ill, but oh, so frightened I 
Go tell your father to come here. I don't 
dare to go out there to him. Don't wait a 
minute. Dorothy, it is old Bonf anti 1 Oh, 
hurry, do^^ 

Without waiting to question, Dorothy ran 
out to the hallway then along a corridor 
whose doorways looked into the big audi- 
torium. She has gauged the distance well, 
and stopped at the entrance next the seats 
where her parents were sitting. Dorothy 
stole quickly to her father, and slipped her 
arm around his neck as she whispered 
Nancy's message. 

He rose at once. 

**I am needed behind the scenes," he said 
to his wife, and followed Dorothy as she 
raced back to Nancy. 
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Mrs. Dainty, listening to something that 
Aunt Charlotte was saying, did not quite 
catch the meaning of what her husband had 
hastily whispered when he left his seat be- 
side her, but seeing him follow Dorothy, 
thought that Mrs. Durant had wished his aid 
in some little matter that he could adjust. 
They would hardly hjave set so calmly chat- 
ting while they waited for the next scene, 
had they known what Dorothy's errand had 
been. 

He found Nancy white and trembling. 
The curtain had gone up, and the audience 
was already enjoying the next act Nancy 
was not to appear in this one, so she was free 
to tell him of her fright. 

**Now, Nancy, calm yourself, '^ he said, 
quietly, **and come with me to the wings. 
We can see the audience from there, with- 
out being seen. I must be sure that the man 
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that you saw wfis really Bonf anti, before I 
do anything. Now show me the way. ' ' 

**0h, then come quickly, '^ cried Nancy, 
** because if he knows that I saw him, he will 
leave the hall before the other people do. 
He'd know I'd tell you, and once before you 
made him leave town.'' 

**And I'U do it again, if I find it is he," 
Mr. Dainty said, so firmly that Nancy 
gained courage. In the wings beside him, 
and with her hand in his she told him just 
where to look. 

** He is at the left, a few rows from the 
front One, two, three, four, oh, it must be 
seven or eight rows back. Yes, he's still 
there I See I There is a lady right in front 
of him who is in yellow satin. Oh, lookl 
He's just taking off his hat. That usher 
told him he must, don't you think* Seel 
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He's holding it on his lap^ and he looks mad. 
Do you see him?" 

**I see him," Mr. Dainty said, **and that 
surely is that old scoundrel, Bonfanti. I 
shall see him somewhat closer in a few 
minutes." 

**0h, be careful. Watcli him. He is so 
ugly, hell try to harm you if you make him 
leave the hall, and yet I had to ask you. He 
means, I know, to get me if he possibly can. ' ' 

*^Now Nancy, little girl, you're not to be 
at all upset In the first place, he won't 
touch me, for I shall get a policeman to aid 
me. He'll leave the hall quietly when the 
policeman gives him an invitation to do 
so, and the oflScer will hold him while I tell 
him what I have to say. Now, are you to 
appear again?" 

**Tes, in the third act I lead the dancers, 
and, — ^my knees are shaking, and my teeth 
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are chattering. V\e been so frightened 
that I'm cold, even while I know that this 
haUishot'' 

Mr. Dainty held her little cold hand for a 
moment, and the strong dasp gave her 
courage. 

"Now, stay right here,'' he whispered, 
**and see how quickly that old fellow will 
leave the hall when he is told to. Be sure of 
one thing. He will be hustled out of Foam 
Bidge on the boat that leaves in about an 
hour, and he will be so thoroughly scared 
that hell not try this little game of his 
again. After you see him leave, in the ten- 
der care of the burly policeman, you must 
do your pretty dancing, for joy will make 
your little feet nimble, I am sure.'' 



CHAPTER VIII 

BONFANTI FEELS HURT 

ALONE in the wings, Nancy stood, 
anxiously looking out from a peep- 
hole in the big mass of foliage behind which 
she cowered. 

It was evident that Bonf anti believed that 
Nancy had not espied him in the audience, 
because he sat, calmly comfortable, except 
that his temper had been ruffled by the 
young usher. 

Why ought I ter take off my high hat, 
I'd like ter know?^' he loudly whispered to 
Mrs. Ferris. **If this 'ere place was a the- 
a-ter, I'd expect ter take it off, but this ain't 
nothin' but a hall, so I don't see why I- 

An elderly man behind him touched his 
shoulder, using his opera-glass to tap him, 
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instead of his gloved hand. He did not wish 
his glove to touch the dirty old coat. 

**Will you kindly refrain from whisper- 
ing?^^ he asked. 

Bonfanti did not hear what he said^ but^ 
turning to learn the meaning of the tap, saw 
the jewelled opera-glass. 

**I don't want ter use them things/' he 
growled, decisively, ** I ain't as old as you be, 
an' I kin see without 'em." 

Out on the stage the little play was pro- 
gressing, and the applause was frequent. 

Still at the wings Nancy stood, looking out 
at Bonfanti, and old Mrs. Ferris, who 
seemed little interested, while Bonfanti 
watched intently for another glimpse of 
Nancy. He was eager to know if she had 
lost skill since she had been away from him. 

**I don't see why she ain't a-dancin'," he 
grumbled to his companion. 
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'^Oh, shell be out again," replied Mrs. 
Ferris. 

**Wal, why ain't she in sight all the time, 
I'd like ter knowf Seems ter me this 'ere 
show ain't managed right. 'F I had it, 
I'd—" 

^^I want to see you outside," said a low 
voice, and a big hand lay upon his shoulder. 

Bonf anti started. 

"Who? Me?" he blurted out. "What 
is it ferf" he persisted. "I 'ain't done 
nothin'." 

"Don^ stop to talk," commanded the 
officer. * * Follow me. ' ' 

Bonf anti dared not refuse, and with the 
thoroughly frightened old woman at his 
elbow, he followed the policeman to the door, 
and out on the plank walk. Nancy caught 
her breath as she saw the party leave the 
haU. 
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She never knew how she did the dance for 
which she was called. 

She only knew that she kept time to the 
music, that, after the play was over, people 
crowded about her, and told her how beau- 
tifully she had danced. 

She had swayed with the music, but her 
thoughts had been of Mr. Dainty, of old 
Bonf anti, and her aunt, and while her dainty 
feet had done bewitching figures, she had 
wondered if the big, burly policeman had 
been able to compel the man she feared to 
leave Foam Ridge, and if so, would he 
remain away? She need not have feared. 

At first, of course, Bonf anti had declared 
that he had come to the shore for a wee 
vacation trip, but becoming angry, he had 
foolishly boasted that, having given Nancy 
thorough training, he certainly had a right 
to at least a part of her time, when she could 
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dance for him, the money received by her to 
reimburse him for instruction given her for 
which her Uncle Steve had never paid. His 
excuses were useless. 

Mr. Dainty accused him of having come 
over to Foam Bidge for the purpose of get- 
ting possession of Nancy if possible. **I 
warned you once before, Bonfanti, to keep 
away from Nancy," Mr. Dainty said, **and 
for a time you kept your promise. Now, 
here you are again. Will you leave this 
place peaceably or must you be forced to do 
so?" 

"You can't make us go, 'f we don't want 
ter," ventured the old woman. 

^* That's so," chimed in Bonfanti. 

"It's of no use wasting time," said the big 
policeman. "This gentleman let ye off the 
time ye kidnapped her, 'cause ye promised 
ter behave. He can press that case now if 
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he wants to, an ^ yell look worse now than ye 
did the time before, ^eause here ye are again, 
actin ^ suspicious. S 'pose we b lieve ye paid 
a big price f er seats ter-night jist f er the fun 
o' seein' the play?'^ 

"Sure I did," said Bonfanti. 

*^Look a-herfi),'' said the officer. "IVe 
been watchin' ye, an' I kin ask a few ques- 
tions thatll be hard ter answer. 

** First, what was ye up ter a few days ago 
when ye watched Mr. Dainty's cottage all 
one afternoon I I see ye, but ye didn't know 
it 

* * Second, why was ye lyin ' in the tall grass 
down on the shore, an' peepin' through at 
Nancy, when she went out in the boat with 
little Miss Dainty, an' the fisherman's son? 
If Nancy 'd been alone, ye'd been out o' that 
tall grass pretty lively, an' after her. The 
big long doak ye carried would have come 
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in sorter handy ter cover her pretty clothes 
with, wouldn't it f^' 

Bonf anti gasped. He had not dreamed 
that he had been watched. 

**Now you two better get out of this town 
on the next boat. Te've got a half -hour ter 
get it, an' if yer feel scrimped fer time, 111 
be glad ter grab hold of ye, an' help ye make 
speed," said the policeman who was hugely 
enjoying Bonfanti's terror. 

**We wouldn't hey time ter go back ter 
the cottage where we've been visitin', an' git 
a few clothes we brung with us," objected 
Bonf anti. 

**Well, if they're anything like what 
you're wearin' now, they ain't terribly ex- 
pensive," was the tart reply. 

*^Ye might give 'em a dollar each," said 
the policeman, **that ought ter make 'em 
square." 
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**Ain I to be continually annoyed by 
you?^^ Mr, Dainty asked sternly. 

**I Ve half a mind to have you arrested on 
the old charge. You are inclined to think 
that my patience is endless, but you are 
mistaken.'' , 

The old woman clutched Bonfanti's 
sleeve, and clung to him, saying: **Come, 
come I say, before they are madder than 
they are now. They tell us to go now. If 
ye wait they may decide ter make us stay, 
an' put us into the lock-up, at that." 

**What ye talkin' 'bout. Mis' Ferris?" 
Bonfanti asked roughly, shaking her off as 
if she had been a small child. 

^*They won't make us stay, because I 
choose ter go. Ye needn't worry. Mister," 
he remarked to Mr. Dainty, "fer I couldn't 
be hired ter stay in this little one-hoss town, 
but 'fore we go I'll trouble ye fer a bit of 
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money ter pay us fer the clothes we're 
leavin' at the cottage fer a souv-neer I'' 

Mr. Dainty exacted a promise from each 
that they would go at once, and never annoy 
him, or his family agaicu *^ Nancy is a 
dearly loved member of my family now, so 
she is included in your promise/' 

** We'll leave her be," declared Bonfanti, 
as he clasped a coveted bill in his hand. 

**I'll see't he keeps his promise," said the 
old woman as she lifted her hat and thrust 
the bill, her share of the pact, up imder it. 

*^What a place fer money, atop of yer 
head I" said Bonfanti. 

** 'Tain't so handy fer yer fingers as my 
pocket would be," snapped Mrs. Ferris, and 
taking a firm hold of his arm, the two ambled 
off toward the pier, the officer close behind 
them to make sure that they walked fast 
enough to reach the boat 
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**Wliat are ye taggin^ along behind us 
fer?^' snarled Bonfanti. ** Can't ye see 
we're goin'f 

* * Sure, ' was the prompt reply, * ^ but I want 
to be sure that ye keep goin% till I see the 
two of ye aboard the boat. ' ' 

**We don't thank ye fer the attention," 
said the old woman. 

**No thanks is nee'sary. This walk is a 
pleasure," said the officer, with a chuckle, 
"an' on this boat that is coming in ye 're 
about ter leave Foam Bidge. Now, 'fore ye 
go I warn ye. I know ye well, an' if ye ever 
set foot in this place again, yell be arrested 
the fust step ye take on shore. An' one 
thing beside. 111 tell ye. Mr. Dainty has a 
full description of ye that'll reach the Mer- 
rivale police at once, so if you 'n' the ol' 
woman is foolish 'nough ter show your faces 
there, ye '11 be jugged fust thing, an' it 11 go 
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somewhat hard with ye. Yell have ter do 
time. Understand ? ' ' 

**I understand^ but my feelin's is hurt,'^ 
said Bonfanti. ''I'm a teacher of ballet, 
man, an' the likes o' you orderin' me 
round I'' 

' * Oh, I "m teachin ' ye ter use yer toes lively 
'nough ter ketch the boat,'' said the police- 
man, "an' here she is. Now, then! For- 
ward. Step quick, turn yer toes in, or out, 
any ol' way so's ye git aboard. Now, then, 
skip up the plank, an' watch yer step, an' 
mind this: Don't ye never come back I 
Qood-mghtV 

Bonfanti shook his head as if to imply 
that he had no intention of ever returning, 
and disappeared in the crowd on the deck. 

The policeman waited until the boat left 
the wharf, then turned toward the bright 
lights on the boulevard. 
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He was glad that the pair had left town. 
He had watched Bonf anti, because he had 
behaved suspiciously. He had first seen 
him as he left the boat, and thought him an 
odd-looking specimen. On the day follow- 
ing he had seen Bonfanti peeping around 
the corner of a building, unseen by a group 
of finely dressed ladies who stood chatting 
together. 

The policeman ordered hiin to move on, 
and watched him for a time to see that he 
did not soon return. 

He thought Bonfanti had his eyes upon 
their jewelry. 

Instead, Bonfanti was intending to wait 
until the ladies parted, when he would learn 
to which cottage Mrs. Dainty would return, 
so that later he could watch the place for 
Nancy's appearance. 

He had thought of Nancy as running 
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down to the water, alone, but expecting 
Dorothy soon to follow, and he knew that 
he must work quickly. Or it might happen 
that Nancy would go down to the village to 
do an errand, when it would be still easier to 
reach and coax her away. 

These had been his dreams, but things had 
not happened as he wished. Each time that 
he had seen Nancy, some one had been with 
her. 

Now, he was going back to the city, and 
without Nancy, and he had been threatened, 
too. He sat in the cabin beside old Mrs. 
Ferris. His hat was down over his eyes, and 
she tried to guess whether he was angry, 
sullen, or only drowsy. 

She nudged him with her bony elbow. 
"Set up straight!'' she whispered. "Ye 
looks like a funny ol' feller all slouched 
down like that. Folks is looMn' at us. 
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Brace up, Bonfanti! Think o' the bill Mr. 
Dainty give ye, an' try ter look prosperous/' 

"I do feel sorter rich,'' he whispered, 
*^fer besides the money, I got a new idee. 
Ill hev ter let Nancy alone. I kin see that, 
so the next thing ter do is ter train 'nother 
youngster, an' I see that the next one ain't 
got no such love fer the folks she's livin' 
with as Nancy has fer the folks that takes 
care o' her. That'll make it easier all 
round. 

"Only a few weeks ago the little Levinski 
girl's father asked me ter train her, an' he 
said he'd divide even with me as soon as she 
began ter earn. I guess 111 tell him 111 do 
it" 

"Fer massy sake! Why didn't ye do it, 
then, an' let Nancy alone! 

"Here ye poked way down ter Foam 
Eidge, an' lugged me along with ye, when 
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ye might better stayed where ye was, an' 
trained a youngster whose folks was willin'. 
Wasyehalf-wittedr' 

**Wal, it takes time ter train a greenhorn, 
an' Nancy was already trained, but it's no 
use talkin' Tbout Nancy, so 111 tackle the 
Levinski Md. Ill make her do lively work, 
ye can bet on that! She may not like ter 
practise, but that won't make no difference. 
There's a way that 'most alius persuades 
folks to mind. A little switch works as well 
as anything." 

"Oh, don't talk like that. I don't like ter 
hear it. I ain 't fond o ' children, but I don 't 
want 'raa abused," Mrs. Ferris said. 

**Let 'em mind me, an' they won't get a 
taste of my whip, then," Bonfanti replied. 
"She must an' shall learn quick! I ain't 
goin' ter wait forever ter git my pay fer 
trainin'her." 



CHAPTEE IX 

WITH HAPPY HEABTS 

THE carnival was a success, and a few 
days later, those who had taken part 
in it felt as if it had been a wonderful dream ; 
just a brilliant dream of fairy-land. 

To Nancy it had begun as a dream, but 
after she had caught sight of Bonfanti, it 
became a nightmare, more than half real 

How many times she had seen some one 
who looked like Uncle Steve, and although 
she had heard, and really believed, that he 
was dead, she did not actually know that 
what she had heard was true. At different 
times she had believed that she had seen 
Bonfanti. 

While enjoying a sleigh-ride at the school 
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at Glemnore^ she had seen a man standing 
by the roadside who certainly looked like 
him. To be sure he proved to be a very dif- 
ferent person, but each time she had be- 
come much more nervous, and now it had 
indeed been Bonfanti, himself, whom she 
had seen in the audience at the carnival. 

However, when Mr. Dainty told her that 
the police officer had warned Bonfanti that 
he would at once be arrested if he ever again 
came ashore at Foam Ridge, she knew that 
she was safe. 

**And when we return to Merrivale, you 
will be quite as safe there, for Mr. Dainty 
has furnished the police there with a de- 
scription of him, and he will be arrested as 
soon as he leaves a car,'' said Aunt Char- 
lotte. 

Nancy's heart was lighter now, and she 
was actually glad that Bonfanti had come to 
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Foam Bidge, because lie had experienced a 
*^ scare'* tiiat would last 

One morning she ran down to the shore 
with Dorothy, and the two seated themselves 
on a heap of sand that the boys had piled 
for a fort the day before. It had been a fine 
fort while the sand was damp, but the hot 
sun had dried it so that its shape, as a fort, 
was gone. 

** Hello!'' called a gay voice, and Betty 
came running toward them. ^^I agreed to 
meet you at the *fort,' and here I am, al- 
though a bit late," she said, "and, oh, I've 
just heard the funniest thing! You know 
how Geraldine disliked her part in the car- 
nival! Well, she's telling every one that 
she — My! Here she comes now, so I 
won 't have to tell you, because she 's sure to. ' ' 

"Have you told Nancy yet?" Geraldine 
asked. ''Hme you, Betty 1 " 
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**Wliy, no/' Betty replied coolly. **I 
knew you'd like to tell them, so I left you 
the chance to do if^ 

Dorothy made room for Geraldine beside 
her on the big heap of sand, but Geraldine 
could not sit down. She was too excited. 

"Well, this is what I have to tell, and I 
guess you 11 be surprised when you hear it. 

**I'm to study dancing this winter, yes, 
and it will be toe-dancing, and my aunt says 
I shall study with the yery same teacher you 
did, if she can find out who he is. There, 
now I I guess you're some surprised for 
once. My ! Tou do look queer. I thought 
you did the other night when 1 said I'd give 
anything to study with the one who trained 
you. Of course it is quite a surprise for 
you, as I knew it would be. My aunt is go- 
ing to call at your cottage, and ask Mrs. 
Dainty for his name and address, and just 
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as soon as we leave here I am to begin study, 
and practice, and when we come here next 
Smmner, 111 surprise every one, for I shall 
dance just as well as you do. You just see 
if I don't. Any one can dance gracefully 
if she is trained for it.'' 

"Ill be glad to see you dance when you've 
been trained," Nancy said kindly. 

"Oh, but Geraldinel" cried Betty, "I'm 
sure it is harder than we dream !" 

"Pooh I" cried Geraldine, "I don't care 
how hard it is. I just know I can do it, it 
looks so easy." 

"Looks easyl" cried Betty in disgust 
* * Looks easy I ' ' she repeated. * * Well, I can 't 
see that it does. It looks anything but easy 
to dance on the tips of your toes. Get out 
there on the sand and let's see you try it." 

"On the scmdr^ cried Geraldine. 
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**Yes, out there where the sand is damp 
and hard,'' said Betty. 

*^Huh! No one could dance on that/' 
said Geraldine, ** besides, IVe just ordinary 
shoes. I'd need slippers." 

Dorothy, who thus far, had said nothing, 
now gave Nancy a surprise. 

*^You can dance on the hard, wet sand, 
and with your common shoes on. Do it, 
Nancy. Please/^ she added, and Nancy ran 
to a level spot, and light as air flitted about 
upon her toes, did some pretty steps, and 
then sat down again beside Dorothy. 

Geraldine gasped, then recovering herself 
she spoke confidently: "I could do that if 
I'd been trained to," she said, **and I still 
say it looks very easy." 

With that she left them, and ran back to 
the hotel. There were a few guests whom 
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she had not yet told, and she was determined 
to tell every one. 

"Geraldine thought I didn't want to tell 
my teacher's name, and that's true ; I didn't 
want to, but not for the reason that she 
thinks. Ill tell you, Betty, all about him, 
and then you'll know just how I feel about 
sending any pupil to him. 

"First of all, he lives on a street, so nar- 
row, and dark, and dirty, that any one I 
gave the address to, would never go there 
again. 

*^Then I don't think he wants pupils, ox 
would take them if they came to him. It is 
hard work to teach, and Bonfanti is lazy. 
He taught me because Uncle Steve paid him 
for my instruction, and he was also given 
part of what was paid my uncle for my 
dancing. I don't know how much, because 
I never saw any of it." 
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Together Dorothy and Nancy told Betty 
the story of her life, and Betty, all interest, 
felt nearer to Nancy, than ever before. 

**0h, Nancy, I love you, and I'm so glad 
you are happy now. You and Dorothy are 
my dearest friends, and I think it is so fine 
that we could be together this summer/' 

**It is fine,'' agreed Dorothy, **and I heard 
all you said, but at the same time I was won- 
dering if Geraldine's aunt is really going to 
call and ask for the address." 

**Geraldine said so," said Dorothy. 

"What doesn't Geraldine say f " Betty re- 
plied, with a laugh. 

A few days later, Nancy ran out on the 
beach, singing as she went. She was truly 
happy now. Her safety seemed more real 
than when she had first been assured of it. 
A small girl, hearing the song, looked over 
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her shoulder, then seeing that the singer 
was Nancy, ran eagerly along to meet her. 
It was little Lillian, and she caught Nancy's 
outstretched hands. 

"Come over where the sand is hard, and 
dance with me," she cried. 

**What shall we have for music f Nancy 
asked, as they ran along. 

"Oh, VYL sing,'' said the small girl, oblig- 
ingly- 

"Then I'll call you the orchestra," said 

Nancy. 

"Nol" objected the smaU girl. "Ill not 
be that thing, but 1 11 be a fiddle, or a dnmi, 
or cornet. Which must I be?" she asked, 
looking eagerly up at Nancy. 

It happened that just as they reached the 

« 

place where they were to dance, sweet strains 
of music came floating down over the cliff. 
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Some one had started the electric piano at 
the hotel. 

Now it was playing a lively fox-trot. 
Nancy, free, light-hearted, danced with the 
little Lillian. 

In and out in pretty figures, back and 
forth they danced, and those who watched 
them thought it a charming sight. 

They did not know that they were being 
watched, and continued to dance until the 
music stopped. 

The hotel, high above them on the ledge, 
boasted a fine piazza, and the guests who had 
chanced to be sitting there, thought them- 
selves lucky to have enjoyed such an enter- 
tainment. 

It was nearly two weeks since they had 
seen Antony. His father had needed his 
help, and the boy had not had a moment 
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that he could call his own. Now, as he ran 
eagerly toward Nancy, he called to her, be- 
cause he could not wait to greet her until he 
should stand beside her. 

"IVe been busy helpin' Father,'^ he ex- 
plained, **and that is why I haven't been 
over with my boat. 1 11 have time this week 
to take you and Dorothy out in it, if you 
like, and IVe found a new, pretty place to 
land. It is near the place where we got out 
the last time we were out together, but it is 
finer. Will you go f ' ' 

*^ Surely, well be glad to go. Only yes- 
terday Dorothy said it was a long time since 
you'd been over here, and she said she knew 
that it must be you were busy. ' ' 

* * To-day I brought some shells for you and 
Dorothy,'' said Antony, **and there's so 
many, I can spare a cute one for the little 
girl." 
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That was like Antony. He could not let 
the little Lillian feel slighted, so he chose 
a pretty one for her and was rewarded with 
her evident delight. 

"Thank you,'' she said, **You're a nice 
boy to give it to me/' 

Antony laughed, and tweaked one of her 
curls. Lillian had spoken as if he were a 
little lad of about her own size. 

"Dance with me I" she cried. "Cornel 
Dance with me I" 

"I can't dance. I never learned," An- 
tony said. * * You dance for me. ' ' 

"No, no!^^ she said, sharply, "I'll not 
dance unless you do. You mustn't teU — 
stories, Antony. I saw you doing a funny 
dance the other day, and the boys who 
watched you laughed and shouted. The 
higher you kicked, the louder they laughed. 
You know you danced that day I" 
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She pointed a finger at him, and looked 
as soher as if she were accusing him of steal- 
ing. 

"Oh, that jig I'' cried Antony. "Now I 
know what you mean. That was a funny 
dance we saw a man do on the beach. Some 
of us fellows were standing 'round wonder- 
ing what to do when two men came along. 
One had an old accordion, and he played 
while the other man danced. The day you 
saw me I was trying to do it as funny as he 
did.'' 

"Well, do it now," insisted Lillian, "and 
if you will. 111 do my dance for you at the 
same time." 

It certainly was a droU sight 

Antony pranced a comical jig while the 
little girl did her graceful little dance, and 
Nancy laughed, and applauded. 

Mrs. Oarrolton had not appeared at the 
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cottage on the afternoon that Geraldine had 
declared that she was to call. 

Dorothy and Nancy wondered if, after all, 
she had preferred to send her niece to some 
teacher of dancing whom she already knew, 
or whether Geraldine had said that her aunt 
would call, because she intended to coax her 
to do so. 

Wee Lillian, whirling about in an attempt 
to imitate Nancy, became very dizzy. 

*^Oo! Catch me, Nancy I The sand and 
the sky are whirling, too, and I can't stand 
straight.'' 

Nancy turned and clasped her arms about 
Lillian, and as she did so, caught sight of a 
stylish figure, clad in lustrous satin, mount- 
ing the steps of the cottage. 

"That's Mrs. Carrolton," she said, so 
softly that she did not realize that she had 
spoken aloud. 
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**M'in/' said Lillian, "that's Geraldine's 
aunt, and she doesn't always look pleasanf 

*^Why, you couldn't see from Vay ofE 
here whether she looked pleasant or not,'' 
Antony said, laughing. 

*^I don't have to see her face," the little 
girl said, coolly. 

**Then how do you know?" persisted An- 
tony. 

" 'Cause when she feels cross her feathers 
on her hat just wiggle-waggle, and when 
she's pleasant they don't. She's just gone 
up the steps to Dorothy's piazza, and her 
feathers waggled. I saw them. ' ' 

Nancy and Antony laughed. 

The little girl's keen eyes had noticed 
what the older children had not seen. 

Now that her attention had been called to 
it, Nancy remembered that in arranging the 
carnival, Mrs. Carrolton had seemed quite 
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unwilling to permit any one to assist her 
and that when opposed her cheeks had 
flamed red, and, yes, now she recalled that 
the lady had tossed her head in an unpleas- 
ant manner. 

Mrs. Carrolton had already asked the 
name of the man who had so skilfully trained 
Nancy. 

Mrs. Dainty had evaded answering for 
exactly the reason that Nancy had given. 
Mrs. Dainty well knew that no one possessing 
a scrap of refinement would send a child to 
that dingy, dirty old street, and worse yet, 
that shabby old house, to study anything, 
however attractive. Then, as Nancy had 
said, Bonf anti did not want a child who sim- 
ply wished instruction. He wanted the 
child whom he could force to dance, and then 
snatch her earnings I 

Mrs. Carrolton, believing that only jeal- 
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ous fear that Geraldine would excel Nancy 
if trained by the same instructor, was what 
prompted Mrs. Dainty to withhold his name, 
rose, when Mrs. Dainty entered the room, 
and at once stated her errand. 

To Mrs. Dainty's greeting, she replied 
curtly: **Yes, it is indeed a loTely day, but 
I have called on a most important errand. 
We leave here to-morrow, and I have come 
to ask a favor of you. Will you very kindly 
give me the name and address of Nancy's 
dancing teacher?*' 

** Certainly, if you wish it," Mrs. Dainty 
said, quietiy. "His name is Bonfanti, and 
his address is Number Twenty-Seven, Crab 
AUey." 

Mrs. Carrolton winced at the name of the 
street, then wrote it down. 

"You will find the man ignorant, and 
coarse, and his home is almost squalid. 
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^^That was my only reason for not at once 
giving you his name and address. If he had 
been a reputable teacher, located in a fine 
section of the city, I should have given you 
his address at the time when you first asked 
for it. As it is, you will go to his door, and 
turn away in disgust. 

"One thing I must say to you. Remem- 
ber, when you see the place, that Nancy was 
never sent by those who love her dearly, to 
such a neighborhood, or to such a man. He 
stole Nancy from us, and it was only after 
long search, that we found her, tired from 
hard work, and desperately homesicf 
Oh, really,'' Mrs. Carrolton replied. 
Well, he'll not steal Geraldine, for he will 
not halve the chance. I am sure that she 
will make a wonderful dancer, but I shall 
go with her, and remain until her lesson is 
finished, so she will be quite safe. 
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"I thank you, very much, Mrs. Dainty. 
Good-af temoon. ' ' 

She left the house as abruptly as she had 
come, and Mrs. Dainty wondered what her 
thoughts would be after her first call at 
Twenty-Seven Crab Alley. 



CHAPTER X 

SUSANITAH 

MRS. DAINTY had taken the cottage 
for the season, but many of the peo- 
ple who came to Foam Ridge, came for but 
a few weeks so that the cottages often had 
new tenants. These so-called cottages 
boasted many rooms, and every comfort and 
convenience. There were separate quarters 
for the servants, and Foam Ridge was, in- 
deed, a pleasant place in which to spend the 
summer months. The next cottage was 
quite near, but its occupants were rarely 
seen. 

Sometimes, a big man sat for a few mo- 
ments on the piazza, but not for long be- 
cause about as soon as he was comfortably 
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seated, a shrill voice would scream: **Oba- 
diahl Obadiahl Come right in I'* and the 
big man, with a look of annoyance, woidd 
fling down his morning paper, and go in. 

At another time a woman, stout and florid, 
would come out upon the porch at the side 
of the house, and sit down to read a book 
or magazine. Only a few moments would 
she read, however, when a deep voice would 
growl: 

* * Mrs. Wickelstein I Come here at once ! ' * 

At first it was rather startling to see the 
big woman bound from her chair and obey 
the call as promptly as had her husband. 

*^Eeally it is strange that neither seems 
willing that the other shall enjoy the 
piazza,'' Aunt Charlotte said one morning. 

**It is odd, surely,'' Mrs. Dainty replied, 
and just at that moment Dorothy and Nancy 
came rushing through the hall. 
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**01i, listenl'^ cried Dorothy, "The big 
man, and the big lady were out on the piazza 
together, and the same voice shouted to them 
to come in, and they both got up quick and 
went. The sharp voice shouted, *ObadiahI' 
and the growly voice that always calls the 
big lady shouted, just as it always does, 
*Mrs. WickelsteinI Come here at once I' 
and they both went right straight in. 

"So you see they don't call each other, 
as we thought they did. It's some people 
indoors that call them,'' said Nancy, adding, 
"And why do they ha/ue to go in the minute 
some one calls to them?" 

"It certainly is strange," Mrs. Dainty 
said, "but you two little girls must not speak 
of what you hear to any one but Aunt Char- 
lotte or myself . " 

"Why mustn't we?" Dorothy asked. 

"Because, for you to repeat what you hear 
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would make it appear as if you listened, 
while the fact is that we cannot help but hear 
when the persons who call them absolutely 
shouf 

One afternoon Mr. Dainty came in from 
a tramp along the shore, and his eyes were 
twinkling with amusement 

**The mystery is solved," he said. *^Our 
neighbor, whom Dorothy calls * The big man, ' 
was out on the piazza as I came along. 

***ObadiahI Obadiahl Come right in I' 
shouted the shrill voice that we have all 
heard. 

**The big man got up, and catching sight 
of me, he beckoned to me. 

u <\^e>ve come down here, my wife and 
I, for a bit of rest, and we're not getting it. 
The moment we leave the house,' he said, 
Ve're shouted at.' 

** *My name is Derby, Jack Derby, and I 
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am not delighted to answer to **Obadiah," 
while Mrs. Derby is furious when she is 
hailed as **Mrs. Wickelstein/' My wife^s 
rich old aunt asked us to take care of her 
parrot for a few weeks, and he is a perfect 
nuisance. I can^t imagine where he learned 
those names. He's determined not to be 
left alone a minute, and the instant either 
of us leaves the room he shouts. 

" *We go in immediately that our near 
neighbors need not be annoyed by his racket, 
and we throw a cloth over his cage. When 
his big cage is dark, he thinks it is night, 
and keeps still, but he can't be covered all 
the time. He must breathe, and with every 
breath he shouts. I wish old Aunt Mehet- 
abel had taken the creature with her, but 
she couldn't. She knew right well that 
she'd have to make a plaguy short visit if 
she took that old green bird with her. 
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*^ ^Obadiah! Obadiahy shrieked the 
feathered tormentor. 

The big man looked back as he turned 
toward the door. 

*^ *Do you happen to know of any sort of 
dose that I could give him that would make 
him just sick enough so that he wouldn't 
care to talk r 

*^I told him that I could not think of a 
single thing that would produce the desired 
result, and he hurried in, shaking his head 
and frowning.'* 

*^Well, it certainly is asking a great favor 
to request any relative to take a parrot along 
on a pleasure trip/' said Mrs. Dainty. ^*It 
must be annoying. ' ' 

*^That one is certainly not a pleasure," 
said Mr. Dainty. **Hear him now. What 
is he saying? Surely that is a new re- 
mark." 
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*^ Apretiy girl, is the girl for me I'' shrilled 
the parrot, and pleased with the soiind of 
his own voice he repeated it a half-dozen 
times. 

As the days went by the parrot appeared 
to have decided to give a continuous per- 
formance, and had just succeeded in disgust- 
ing all his neighbors when one morning they 
thought relief had come. 

A fine car drove up to the cottage where 
the Derbys were staying. 

Dorothy and Nancy, from their seat in 
the hammock, saw a stolid-looking footman 
assist a little old lady to alight, and accom- 
pany her up the path to the door. 

*^Oh-o-oI Do you suppose that could be 
Mrs. Derby's Aimt — ^what was her name? 
Jerusha?" Dorothy asked. 

**Mehet — ^IVe forgotten the rest of it. 
Oh, I know now. It's Mehetabel, ' ' declared 
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Nancy, as cheerfully as if the name had been 
lovely. 

*^Yes, that's the name. Amit Mehetabel, 
and, Nancy, don't you just hope it is Aunt 
Mehetabel, so she can take that horrid, 
screaming parrot away from here?'' Dor- 
othy asked eagerly. 

*^Well, I do hope so, but maybe shell stay 
and make a visit, — ^no, she's coming out, — 
oh, she couldn't have been Aunt Mehetabel, 
for she's getting into her car, and there's no 
bird-cage in sight," said Nancy. 

Later Mr. Dainty, and Mr. Derby met on 
the beach. 

*^Did you ever know of such luck?" Mr. 
Derby asked. ^^Mrs. Derby's old Aimt Me- 
hetabel drove out to Foam Kidge this morn- 
ing, and she certainly received a cordial wel- 
come. We thought, of course, that she had 
come to take that nuisance of a parrot away. 
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Instead she had only called to inquire if he 
were well, and to tell us that we must keep 
him for a fortnight longer, because she 
wanted to take a trip to the mountains, and 
could not be bothered with the parrot I Did 
you ever hear anything like that V 

"You certainly are not at fault if you are 
angry and impatient," Mr. Dainty said, and 
he felt genuinely sorry for the man, yet it 
required a strong will to refrain from laugh- 
ing, because Mr. Derby's face was as tragic 
to look upon as if he were describing the ef- 
fects of having been struck by a cyclone. 

At the cottage, Mrs. Derby was trying a 
new plan. It had occurred to her that the 
parrot might behave better if he were placed 
on the piazza. 

"He doesn't like staying alone in the 
house, and that is why he calls to us. Now, 
if he is out on the piazza, it may amuse him 
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to watch people passing, and perhaps he will 
keep still/' 

Dorothy and Nancy were swinging in the 
gay red hammock, a box of chocolates be- 
tween them. 

^*How still he is," Dorothy said. 

^^Yes, and see him stretch his neck as if 
he's just trying to see every one who passes 
the cottage," said Nancy. 

Percy St. Clair came along the board 
walk, with his small dog on a leash. 

He looked like a little, old woman in boy's 
clothes. His small, pale face and his spec- 
tacles allowed him no look of youth, while 
his hair, a faded straw color, made him 
look haggard and frail. Percy certainly did 
look, as Antony had said, *^a perfect sissy." 

The parrot saw him coming. After 
stretching his neck, until he could stretch it 
no farther, he shrieked : * ^ Oh, what a sight 1 
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.Whatalookin'I My I My! My I Ha, ha, 

Percy turned angrily. 

The only persons in sight were Dorothy 
and Nancy, and although they were doing 
their best not actually to laugh, their amuse- 
ment was very evident. 

*^Well, you two are the last girls I'd ever 
believe would sit and shout at a fellow as 
he passed along the — '' 

**Nice little boyl'^ remarked the parrot. 
''mce Utile hoy I Hal Ha! Ha!'' 

He woimd up with a long whistle to the 
dog. The animal tugged at the leash, in a 
frantic effort to rush to the person who he 
believed had called him. 

* ^ Well, I never ! What a fuss ! ' ' shrieked 
the parrot. 

The pup imderstood now, and made a dash 
for the chair on which the cage set. Over 
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went the cage, but its door remained fas- 
tened. 

"Oh, what a fuss I'' cried the parrot, and 
in the midst of the excitement, Mrs. Derby 
came out, and took the parrot indoors. 

Without a glance at Dorothy and Nancy, 
Percy turned, and stalked off down the 
beach. 

Mrs. Derby beKeved that he had delib- 
erately urged the pup to rush at the parrot. 

The following week the Derbys left the 
cottage for a trip to the mountains. Aunt 
Mehetabel had not called for the precious 
parrot, so the Derbys were obliged to take it 
with them. 

As their motor turned from the shore to 
the broad bouleyard, a number of cars 
whizzed past them, and the parrot, thrust- 
ing his head between the bars of his cage 
remarked : 
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"Omyl What a fuss I" 

Betty Chase had been away on a motor 
trip for ten days, and on her return raced 
over to the cottage to see Dorothy and 
Nancy. 

^^Here I am again!" cried the lively girl, 
as she bounded up the steps, and onto the 
piazza. 

Oh, Betty, we're so glad to see you here 
again,'' Dorothy said, making room for her 
in the big hammock, where the three sat, 
gayly swinging as they talked. 

^^Come over to-morrow and stay all day 
with me, will youl" Betty asked. ^^Father 
and Mother are going out on a yachting trip 
with the Havilands. It 's going to be a party 
for grown-ups, so I couldn't go with them, 
and I'd jiot care to if I could. It would be 
more fun to have you and Nanc^ with me 
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for the day. Do say you'll come/' she 
urged. ^^WeTl have a great time.'' 

At that moment Mrs. Dainty appeared in 
the doorway, and when she learned of 
Betty's invitation, she smiled at the three 
eager faces, and promptly gave her consent. 

^* There's a jolly girl just come to the 
next cottage to ours, ' ' said Betty. * ^ She can 
do anything other girls ccm^t do, and almost 
anything that boys can do, and she's full of 
fun. Her namte is Susannah Searles. Her 
big brother calls her ^Lightning,' because 
he says if the old saying, * Lightning seldom 
strikes twice in the same place,' is true, the 
same is true of Susannah. 

"He says she never strikes the same place 
a second time. 1 11 ask her to come over and 
well have a lively time." 

Mrs. Dainty and Aunt Charlotte were to 
go over to the city for a shopping trip on 
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the following day, and they thought it most 
fortunate that Dorothy and Nancy were to 
spend the day with Betty. 

The morning dawned bright and sunny, 
and when, from the porch, Dorothy and 
Nancy had watched until the big barge that 
was to take its passengers to the boat, had 
vanished around the comer, they clasped 
hands and raced along the beach toward 
Betty's cottage. 

It happened that Susannah, too, had 
made an early start, and already sat on 
Betty's piazza, looking down the beach that 
she might catch a glimpse of the other two 
guests as soon as they should come in sight. 

Mr. Searles and his wife were to attend 
a house party at the far end of the beach, 
while Hereford, Susaimah's brother, had 
gone for a long spin with the Foam Bidge 
Bicycle Club. 
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"Heigh-o I Won't we have fun when the 
other two girls arrivef 

"Four of us, and if they're as nice as you 
say they are, we'll certainly have a great 
time, and look I Are those the two you in- 
vited 1" Susannah asked. 

"Yes, oh, yes I" cried Betty. "That's 
Dorothy and Nancy." 

"Well, they certainly look wide-awake I" 

"They surely are," agreed Betty. 

They soon reached the cottage and ran up 
the steps, and in less than no time, the four 
little girls were talking as if they had al- 
ways been acquainted. 

Susannah was never known to sit still for 
any length of time, and at her suggestion 
they soon were running races on the beach. 

Of course Susannah won all four races. 
She was fleet-footed, and she had learned to 
run swiftly to keep up with Hereford, and 
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was proud of his statement that she was 
almost as good as a boy. 

They climbed the side of a rugged ledge, 
and, as one would have expected, Susannah 
was first to reach the top, 

^^Hurrahl I'm first on top, and 111 be 
the first to land on the ground." 

They did not dream what she intended, 
for to their amazement, she stepped to one 
side of the spot where the others were cau- 
tiously descending, and jimiped down, land- 
ing in a heap on the sand, rolling oyer, and 
then springing to her feet like a cat. 

**Whatll we do next?" she cried. 

^^I think well sit on the piazza for a bit 
of rest," said Betty, "for Dorothy and 
Nancy look warm and tired, and I could be 
cooler than I am, and be more comfortable." 

Susannah looked from one flushed face to 
another. 
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*^Well, it is warm, but I don't mind that. 
I was going to say we might run races again, 
but 1*11 sit down for a while if you want to/' 

She said it pleasantly, and surely her lips 
were smiling, but the others knew that she 
was restless. 

There was something compelling in Su- 
sannah's manner. She had a way of pro- 
posing rugged games that few girls would 
enjoy, and if her friends did not seem eager 
to join in them, one could not say that she 
looked displeased, or that she said anything 
unkind, yet in some way, they knew that 
Susannah thought them dull, or slow. For 
that reason her playmates were apt to do as 
she wished. 

For a moment she sat pushing the sand 
into little heaps, then, like a flash her eyes 
brightened. 

**I know what we'll do I" she cried. ^*I 
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won't tell you what till I come back, but 
it's something youTl all like to do, because — 
you can sit down and do it Oh, but we'll 
have fun!" 

She ran across to her own cottage, and the 
three girls stared, for a moment, at each 
other. 

^^ Susannah is never rude, but all the same 
she knows just how to tell folks that she 
thinks them poky, and anything that isn't 
'tearing around,' Susannah calls *slow.' I 
hope she isnt planning something that's too 
provoking." 

''Did you notice which way she went?" 
Betty continued. 

"I didn't look after her; I was talking to 
you, Betty," Dorothy said. 

"So was I," said Nancy, "so I don't know 
where she went. " 

The land just beyond Susannah's cottage 
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sloped directly down to the water, and a 
small pier, for private vessels, had been 
built for the use of summer guests. 

The three were so busy talking that they 
did not turn when the bustling ** Putter — 
putter — ^putter — putter,*' of a small motor- 
boat made itself heard. 

*^Whoop-ee, and hurrah I'' Susannah 
gayly shouted as she came running aroimd 
the comer of the cottage. 

^*See me, as I sailed up to the pier? I 
tell you, the Pirate has some speed. Come 
on down to the pier, and *f ore you know it 
we'll be steaming out on the bay. Now, 
don't say ^no' to this, 'cause you three can 
sit down every minute, and yet be going I" 




CHAPTEE XI 

ON BOAED THE PIRATE 

**/^OME onl*' cried Susannah, leading 
the way, 

Dorothy looked at Nancy, then she whis- 
I)ered: ** Mother told us not to go out on 
the water unless she were with us/' 

**I know it,'' Nancy breathed, 

** Hurry up!" cried Susannah, while 
Betty, just behind her, turned to learn why 
the other two were not following. 

"Don't you want to go I" Betty asked. 

" 'Fraid of the waterl" laughed Susan- 
nah, in a voice that now was frankly dis- 
agreeable. 

Dorothy flushed. She could not bear to 
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have Susannali laugh at her, but she tried 
to be brave. 

^'Mother does not like to have us out in a 
boat unless she is with us," she said. 

*^Good gracious 1" cried Susannah, **You 
two aren^t tiny girls, are youf 

^^We went out once with another girl, 
and got caught in a storm, and were lucky 
to reach the shore," said Nancy. **That 
frightened Mrs. Dainty." 

**Was it a motor-boat?" asked Susannah. 

*^No, a row-boat," said Nancy. 

*^ Well, then, come along!" said Susannah. 

**It's a row-boat she doesn't want you to 
go out in, and this isn 't run with oars. ' ' She 
laughed impleasantly, as if Dorothy and 
Nancy were really very silly. 

** Besides," she continued, *4t isn't going 
to storm. Look at that skyl Not a cloud 
in sight. 
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^^Wliy, how funny you act I 

**Any one would think that the sea was 
full of dragons, and the launch full of 
pirates. Well, it^s not, even if it is called 
tiie Pirate. Cornel Hurry aboard. Don't 
keep us waiting. 

^'Jansenl Wake up, and help them to 
come on board, or we won't get started be- 
fore noon time, and I mean to have lunch on 
the Pirate/^ 

Jansen, who had been lounging on the 
pier, came foward, and before Dorothy 
could object, he had vigorously assisted her 
aboard the launch, rushing Nancy after her 
in short order. 

He was *^man-of -all-work'' at the Searles 
cottage, and whenever he f oimd an idle hour, 
Susannah managed to keep him busy with 
tasks of her own which she wished him to 
do. 
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Dorothy was wretched, and confused as 
well. Unhappy because, while she really 
would rather be out on the water than on 
shore where Susannah would drive them 
from one rough game to another, she yet 
knew that the trip on the launch was exactly 
what her mother had forbidden. She was 
confused as to how it had been possible for 
Jansen to hustle them aboard before they 
could again object She did not know that 
the man was dull-witted, always following 
orders given him, what ever they might be. 

If he had been told to take them to the 
city, he would probably have bimdled them 
off on the cars, merely wondering why Su- 
sannah had sent them away, yet blindly 
obeying her without protest. 

As the Pirate sputtered on its way, Doro- 
thy looked back toward the little pier. 

*'Why, I thought he came with us to run 
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the boat!" she cried, and Nancy, startled 
with the decision that the man was left be- 
hind, turned white, and looked into Doro- 
thy's eyes in a way that needed no words to 
express her fear. 

A glance at Betty showed that she was no 
less uneasy. 

^^I thought that Jansen was coming with 
us to run the boat," she said. 

*^Pooh 1 I'd as lief bring an old cat with 
US to run it," declared Susannah. 

*'I can run it better myself, and I'm sure 
I'd rather. It's more fun." 

The little wares danced and sparkled in 
the sunHght, and the Pirate rode gaily out 
toward the open sea. 

Susannah was in high glee. 

Her guests were far from merry. 

How they did wish that Jansen were with 
them. 
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They believed that Susannah was well 
able to run the launch, but would have felt 
safer with Jansen in charge. 

What would they have thought had they 
known that it was Susannah's first attempt 
at running itl 

She had watched Jansen, and had often 
begged to be permitted to go out alone, but 
Mrs. Searles had refused to consent. 

She had not the least idea of steering the 
craft, and the launch made a most peculiar 
zigzag course. 

*^Do you three girls notice that I can steer 
her any way I please?'' she asked, lest they 
think her unable to control the launch, which 
was reaUy the case. 

Susannah wished them to think that a 
zigzag course was her choice. 

'^What ever makes you go in such a 
crooked line?" said Betty. ^^I don't be- 
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lieve you intend to. True as I live, Susan- 
nah Searles, the reason the Pirate is going 
such a wiggly line is because you can't steer 
her straight/' 

"Poohl Every one who runs a motor- 
boat runs her in a straight line, and I'm just 
proving I can do something different," 
Susannah boasted. 

**0h, do run her straight," cried Dorothy, 
*'or something will happen I" 

** Gracious sakesl What a 'fraidie cat!" 
cried Susannah in quick anger. 

In turning to stare at Dorothy, Susannah 
forgot to steer at all, and then something 
did happen 1 

The little craft spun around, the girls, in- 
cluding Susannah, screamed, and then — 
the Pirate came to a standstill I 

*^ There!" cried Susannah, '^now I've 
stopped the boat, may be you feel better. " 
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It was a bold thing to say, for she had 
made no motion either to stop or start the 
launch. 

It was Nancy who spoke. 

*'Can you take us back to the pier?'' she 
asked, in a voice that hardly seemed above a 
whisper. 

Susannah's eyes were sullen. 

"It's too soon to go back," she said, "be- 
sides, you thr^e are so silly frightened, you'd 
better keep still a while before we start the 
Pirate going again. ' ' 

She knew that she would have to admit 
she could not start it, but she would not say 
so yet 

She was, herself, more than a bit fright- 
ened now, so it was a comfort to sneer at 
the terror of the others. 

She tried to remember what Jansen had 
said about starting the boat when, a few 
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days before, he had had some diflficulty with 
it 

Nat one word of what he had said could 
she recall, and three pairs of eyes were 
watching her. She wished with all her 
heart that she had taken Jansen with them. 
She had felt very brave and daring when 
they had left the pier, but what had it 
amounted to ¥ She had started the launch, 
surely, but now, in her terror, she could not 
remember how she had done it If she had 
been alone, she would have made an effort to 
start it, but with the others watching her 
every movement, she felt that whatever she 
did would be wrong, and their plight was 
bad enough as it was. She dared not risk 
making it worse ! 

Betty was genuinely sorry that she had 
invited Susannah to join them. With 
Dorothy and Nancy to spend the day with 
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her, she surely could have had a pleasant 
time. Susannah had made the day far from 
pleasant, and Betty, when she looked at 
Dorothy, was really alarmed. Her cheeks 
and lips were white, and her eyes certainly 
looked strange. 

*^ Dorothy doesn't look well,'^ she said. 
*' Susannah, while we — ^have to stay here, we 
might have some lunch. It might make her 
feel better.'' 

'^I wish we could," snapped Susannah, 
**but the truth is, I was so full of starting 
off, that I forgot to take any food along. 
I'm so hungry myself, I blieve I could eat 
a whale I" 

^*I don't feel like eating," Dorothy said, 
and to Nancy she whispered: *^I'm too 
frightened to eat." 

Then something happened. 

A little fishing-smack was fast approach- 
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ingy and Betty, catching up Susannah's 
white '^sweater'' that lay on the seat, waved 
it vigorously, not so much as glancing 
toward Susannah to learn if she were angry. 

* ^ Say 1 What 's the matter ? ' ' shouted one 
of the men, when near enough to be heard. 

** We want to get back to the shore, and we 
can 't start the laimch. ' ' 

^'Wal, I vum! Who's running it?" he 
asked. 

"That girl tried to, but she can't do it!" 
shrieked Betty. 

Susannah looked "daggers," but Betty 
didn't care. 

"Guess we'd better tow ye back, an' then 
see what the matter is afterwards," said the 
man. 

"Ever try ter run it before. Sissy I" he 
asked, but Susannah made no reply. 

As they floated toward the pier the color 
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came back into Dorothy's cheeks, and she 
clung to Nancy, a happy smile parting her 
lips. 

Jansen, sitting on the pier, watched their 
return. 

Susannah rudely hastened first to leave 
the boat, not even turning to learn if her 
three guests were following. 

*^ Jansen might ask some silly questions if 
I waited, '' she muttered. 

** Whose party was this ?'* asked one of the 
fishermen with a grin. 

^^Her invited them^^^ explained Jansen. 

"Wal, next time she better see 'f they's 
'nough gas line aboard ter keep the boat 
nmnin ', ' ' was the reply. 

*^I know'd there wasn't 'nough,'' said 
Jansen, "but it's no use tellin' that gal. 
She knows more'n I do. She knows all 
there is ter know, let her tell it" 
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It was fast nearing the time when the 
guests at the hotel, and the cottages, as well, 
would leave Foam Ridge, for the season had 
been a gay one, and many thought it would 
be wise to return home for a few weeks of 
quiet before the plans for winter pleasures 
were thought of. Mr. Dainty declared him- 
self willing to start for Merrivale any day, 
and his household agreed with him, that 
while the sunny weeks at the shore had been 
delightful, there would be real pleasure in 
strolling through the great gardens at the 
Stone House. 

*^ There's another reason for going, as 
soon as possible, to the Stone House,'' Mr. 
Dainty said, tweaking one of Dorothy's 
curls as he spoke, **and that is that there's 
no chance of these little girls being drowned 
there. Even if we had Geoff ery Searles' 
young daughter with us, I'm sure that she 
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would not try to run her motor-boat in the 
basin of the fountain, and that is the only 
body of water in the gardens/' 

'^ Don't tease them/' Mrs. Dainty said, 
'^for I am sure, if we were to remain here 
for a month longer, no one could tempt them 
aboard the Pirate again, and reaUy, I think 
a little of their terror still haunts them, for 
they often talk of it when awake, and Doro- 
thy dreamed last night that she was once 
more on the little launch with Susannah 
who was wildly trying to steer it." 

*^ Shall we start to-morrow?" Mr. Dainty 
asked, and all agreed. 

Dorothy and Nancy spent the afternoon 
saying *' Good-bye," to the friends who still 
remained. Some of their summer friends 
had already left Foam Eidge, and of those 
that were still there, none were so dear as 
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Betty Chase. They were indeed sorry to 
say ^^ Good-bye'' to her. Geraldine had 
gone to New York some weeks before. 

The trip to Merrivale seemed shorter than 
when they had travelled from home to the 
shore. 

The auto was at the station when they left 
the train, and, — ^yes the pony, Eomeo with 
the pretty phaeton in charge of a young 
groom who had thought it might please 
Dorothy to see her own carriage waiting for 
her. 

^^Oh, Langley, you were kind to bring him 
for me,'' cried Dorothy. 

^^I felt sure it would please you, Miss 
Dorothy, and we've missed you and Miss 
Nancy so, we're all wild up at the house to 
do something for you/' 
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^ ^You're all so good to us/' Dorothy said. 

^^Who wouldn't be?'' said the groom, 
touching his hat. 

Along the avenue under overhanging 
branches, then up the broad driveway, to the 
Stone House. 

Dorothy tossed the reins to the groom, and 
taking Nancy's hand, skipped along the 
path to the low stone seat. They flung their 
hats upon the seat and catching up a gauzy 
scarf they danced a lively measure. Lively 
they tripped along, in perfect time, and who 
could say which were lighter, hearts or feet ? 

**If only we had some music 1" cried 
Dorothy, and, as if in answer to her wish, a 
very lively gavotte, with its merry, lilting 
melody, rang out so clearly that they 
laughed with sheer delight, and began an- 
other dance. 

They both knew whence the music came. 
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Some one had started the victrola, and from 
the open windows of the living-room the 
music had floated out across the garden. 

In and out, flitting here and there, the 
gauzy scarf fluttering in the soft breeze, they 
were, indeed, two happy little friends, and 
Aunt Charlotte smiled as she looked from 
the window. Softly she whispered the 
thoughts that filled her heart. **May they 
always be as firm friends as they now are,'' 
she said, and a moment later she added: 
**They will; I know they will.'' 

There was a surprise awaiting Dorothy, 
and those who had charge of it were im- 
patient for the signal that would bid them 
disclose it. For a long time after Bijou, the 
tiny white poodle, was lost, Dorothy had 
been unwilling to have another in his place, 
but during their stay at Foam Ridge she had 
seen so many girls with their pets that she 
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had found herself longing for one of her 
own, 

^* What kind of little dog would you like ?'' 
Nancy had asked, and Dorothy had said, 
**0h, I'm not sure about what sort he should 
be. If only he was cute, I'd love him 
dearly/' 

Mr. Dainty, at the far end of the porch, 
heard what she said, but took care to appear 
engrossed in the morning paper, but a few 
moments later he made an entry in his 
note-book. 

Now in the stable, the groom stood watch- 
ing Dorothy and Nancy as they came danc- 
ing along the path. He was looking eagerly 
for them to come a bit nearer. 

''Ah, here they are, little 'Fluff,' " he said, 
and opening the door a wee bit wider he let 
the eager pup run out. 

Straight toward them he ran, sure that 
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the little girls would give TiiTn a welcome. 

"Oh, you cunning thing I You dear I 
Whose pet are you?" cried Dorothy. 

"Isn't he a beauly?'' said Nancy. "And 
see his handsome collar. See if that tells 
whom he belongs to?" 

Nancy had been let into the secret, and had 
guided Dorothy so that they danced toward 
the stable, for it had been planned that she 
should see "Fluff" as soon as she reached 
home. 

"Oh, don't you wiggle so, dear, for I want 
to see what it says on your collar." 

She turned the handsome collar imtil the 
brass plate showed. 

"Why, Nancy Ferris I" she cried, "just 
read that I" 

I'm Dorothy Dainty's little dog, 

FLUFF. 
Stonb House, Mebrivale. 
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**0h, you're mine, mine!^' cried Dorothy, 
**Yes, you are mine, and Nancy's, too, for 
we both will love you. " 

The groom stood in the stable door-way 
watching the little group. 

^^Ye're a lucky dog!'' he muttered, "an' 
a very lucky dog at that. The folks will be 
kind ter ye, fer they're the sort that are kind 
ter man er beast, an' as fer Miss Dorothy — 
well, there'll be nothin' that's too good fer 
ye, ye han'some little imp." 

Fluff was, of course, admired by the entire 
family, and Dorothy declared that she be- 
lieved him to be the handsomest dog in the 
world. 

Mr. Dainly suggested that in some remote 
spot there might be a dog nearly the equal 
of Fluff, but Dorothy would not listen to 
that, and firmly insisted that he was even 
more beautiful than Bijou. To be called 
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more beautiful than the lost pet was the 
highest praise that she could have be- 
stowed. 

Near the fountain, the gardener was hard 
at work, setting out some fine shrubs, paus- 
ing now and then to step back a few feet, to 
learn if the effect were fine. 

"It's busy I'll be a kapin' the little imp 
from diggin' up me foine plants as fasht as 
I can plant 'em,'' he said, as the groom 
sauntered by, 

"Oh, he won't bother yer plants, unless he 
takes a fancy ter dig a hole for a fine bone 
he wants ter hide," he said, in an effort to 
comfort the gardener, 

"Sure, an' do I want bones in me garden? 
Mon aloive, ye must be gone daft if ye think 
bones combines well wid roses," John re- 
plied in disgust 

"But Miss Dorothy is wild over him so we 
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mustn't mind a little extra bother/' said the 
groom, for well he knew that old John would 
do anything for Dorothy. 

*^ Whisht, now I Niver a word will I 
make wid ye, if he tears up half o' me 
garden; but say, Jim Langley, did ye iver 
see oyes like his, in any pup's face afore? 
Sure, thim oyes o' his is too woise, altogither 
too woise fer a mere pup. I tell ye, Jim, an' 
ye mark my words, that little imp knows 
more than ye dhream, an' yell hav ter hilp 
me watch him. His little oyes has a im- 
pish look that sure manes mischief. Ye 
see'f I shpake the truth 1" 

*^0h, his eyes are bright, sure they are. 
Miss Dorothy was a-sayin' that they 
sparkled," Jim replied with a laugh, but 
John was in earnest. 

^*I tell ye ter watch him, man aloive, jist 
watch him," cried John, *^ an' he's that quick 
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yezTl hav ter turn siven ways av a Sunday 
ter kape track of him, he's that spry/' 

"Oh, you can count on me," replied the 
groom, *^for between the two of us we may 
be able to keep him out of mischief, and for 
Miss Dorothy's sake, well do that/' 

^^I wish I knew which ind av the garden 
hell begin on, fer I'd sure be on the shpot," 
said John, and just as he spoke. Fluff came 
racing down the drive way, caught sight of 
John, made a rush toward him, and then, 
snatching a piece of rope that lay on the 
ground, ran off with it trailing behind hinL 

"Could ye beat that?" John inquired. 
"Th' only bit o' rope I brung along wid me, 
ter tie up thim bushes wid The little 
rascal I" 

There was no one near to reply, and the 
old gardener was about to start off after an- 
other piece when around the comer came 
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Fluff, still dragging the rope, which he 
dropped on the path at John's feet. 

*^ Will, now, ye little imp, I calls thot verra 
dacent of ye, ' ' said John. He picked up the 
rope, coiled it, and put it in his pocket. 

But Fluff had not intended to return it. 
He had raced back with it, hoping that the 
gardener would snatch it up, and let him tug 
at the other end. Furiously he barked, im- 
til Dorothy, following him, picked him up 
and ran off with him, telling him that he was 
making too much noise for a dog of his size. 

The gardener stood for a moment looking 
after Dorothy and her new pet, until she dis- 
appeared behind a clump of shrubbery, then 
he turned, and nodding to a marble nymph 
that smiled down at him, he remarked : 

"As I said afore, that pup is too shmart 
f er his size. He knows more now thin any 
dog I iver see, an' mark me words, — ^he's 
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knowin' enough ter git inter mischief an' 
git out agin 'fore I catch him. I don't be- 
la ve he 's jist a puppy : I Ve the notion he 's 
Kttle imp, bewitched into the shape av a pup, 
an' who iver heard av a imp that wouldn't 
bear watchin'? Answer me that, ma 'ml" 
The marble woman continued to smile, 
and John, shaking his head, picked up his 
rake, and walked over to the stable to talk 
it over with the groom. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

WHAT HAPPENED AT MERRIVALE 

OLLY MERTON and Flossie Bamet 



were still away, and as they were the 
nearest, and dearest of neighbors, Dorothy 
and Nancy missed them, and felt that it 
would be hard to wait two whole weeks for 
them to return. 

Arabella Correyville, sat on her porch, 
and wondered if the girls that she knew 
would ever come back to Merrivale. She 
did not know that two very lively girls had 
returned to the Stone House. 

The first one to meet them was Reginald 
Dean. 

He was walking along the avenue, with 
Carlo, stalking close behind him, when, as 

214 
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he looked in at the open gate he saw Nancy, 
a basket on her arm, gathering flowers. 

*^ Hello, Nancy!'' he shouted, and Nancy 
turned, set her basket on the grass, and ran 
down to the gate. 

*^0h, Eeginald, you're the first one of our 
friends that we've seen," she cried. 

* ^Dorothy!" she called, and a second later 
Dorothy joined them. 

"How long have you been at home?" 
Eeginald asked. ^ * A week ? ' ' 

"Oh, no. We came yesterday after- 
noon?" Dorothy said. 

"I knew you couldn't have been here very 
long," he said, with a laugh. 

"Why, how could you know?" Nancy 
asked in surprise. 

"Because a few minutes ago you said I 
was the first friend you'd seen, and you 
couldn't have been here many days without 
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seeing Patricia Levine, for she comes up the 
avenue nearly every day with that queer- 
looking dog that she brought with her when 
she came home from boarding-school. Say, 
but she's a sight when she walks out with 
him, for sometimes she's dragging him by 
the leash, and other times he seems to be 
dragging her, and once in a while he gets 
right under her feet. It's hard to say 
which way looks the funniest.'' 

*^We wondered if her aunt would let her 
keep the dog," Dorothy said. 

^^ Patricia said he chewed a pair of new 
shoes that her aunt had just bought, and 
then chewed a corner off from a big rug. 
That was the very day that she brought him 
home. 

^^ Patricia's aunt drove him out-of-doors, 
and the minute he reached the yard, he 
jumped up and caught hold of a table-cloth 
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that was hanging on the line. The wind was 
blowing it, and Algernon, that's the silly 
name she's given him, gave it a good yank, 
and down it came. Up the street he went, 
and some dirty children stopped playing in 
the gutter to chase him. Patricia says, — 
My! Here she comes now, dog and all! 
She tries to call her dog a Pekingese spaniel, 
and you ought to hear the way she says if 

^*I say, Patricia! What kind of a dog 
did you say that was? I wanted to tell 
Dorothy, but I couldn't remember what you 
said." 

"Oh, hello!'' cried Patricia, making a 
rush toward Dorothy, and tripping over the 
pup who had started in the same direction. 

** Algernon I Go 'way!" she cried, **I 
want to talk to Dorothy and Nancy. I'm 
so glad to see you. What did you ask, 
Eeginald 1 Oh, I know. I told you he was 
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a Pick-an'-dish spaniel. Well I don't see 
why you are all laughing. 'Most every one 
who has a little dog has that kind, because 
they 're fashion 'ble. ' ' 

Patricia stared at the laughing faces in 
disgust. 

^*For Mercy sakes!" she cried, ^^ Didn't 
any one of you ever hear of a Pick-an'-dish 
spaniel before ? Well, well, do lau^ if you 
must 1 I wonder if any of you know what 
kind of a dog Carlo is ? Big as he is, I do 
blieve you'd as likely as not, think he was 
a terrier. Well, he isn't. He's a St. 
Berrard! Well, if you're going to laugh 
and hoot like that, I guess 111 be going. 
Come along, Algernon. You are a real, 
truly Pick-an'-dish spaniel, if they don't 
know enough to realize it!" 

She grasped the leash, and Algernon, see- 
ing a cat a few yards ahead of him, gave 
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chase, and Patricia was forced to follow. 

Quick as a flash, Beginald snatched a 
piece of twine from his pocket, and tying it 
to Carlo's huge collar, proceeded up the 
avenue, following Patricia. 

The little dog held with the stout leather 
leash, and the huge dog guided by a bit of 
twine made a comical sight, and Beginald, 
looking back, remarked, in mock anger: 
"Well, I don't see why you laugh I" 

Patricia turned, and for the first time 
saw Beginald leading Carlo. 

** You make me sick ! " she cried. 

"Same way you make me feel," he re- 
plied, "but we'll walk right along behind 
you, just the same, for Carlo and I could 
protect you from any old tramp that might 
happen along. That dog of yours couldn't 
protect a rag doll if he tried. Probly he 
wouldn't try." 
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**I think you're just horrid 1'^ cried 
Patricia. 

*^You won't when some one gives a party, 
for if we're both there, you'll want me to 
dance with you I " 

*^0h, do you know of any party that is 
coming off soon?" Patricia asked, turning 
to question Reginald, and quite forgetting 
her annoyance of the moment before in the 
sudden change of subject 

*^Well, I don't actually know of one now, 
but as there might be a party given in this 
neighborhood at any time, I'm sure you'd be 
rather wise, Patricia, if you were a bit nice 
to your friends at all times." 

^^ Well, who poked fun this time, Reginald 
Dean? You know it wasn't me I" cried 
Patricia. 

Dorothy and Nancy could not hear 
Reginald's reply, but they saw him walking 
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along beside Patricia, so they judged that he 
had stopped teasing her. 

"Patricia certainly does do and say silly 
things, '' said Nancy, "but all the same I do 
wish he wouldn't be so provoking," 

"I mean to ask him not to tease her," 
Dorothy said. " I '11 ask him, ' ' she repeated, 
but I'm not sure that he can help it. I 
don 't think that he really means to vex her, 
but he thinks of funny things, and then he 
can't help doing them, and truly big Carlo 
did look droll with that white twine for a 
leash. '^ 

The two weeks had slipped by, and one 
bright morning Molly Merton and Flossie 
Bamet raced up the driveway, across the 
lawn, and over to the f oimtain where Doro- 
thy and Nancy were sailing little boats. 
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poking them with long sticks to make them 
go faster, while Fluflf barked at them to stop 
and pay attention to him. 

They had all sorts of news to tell, and they 
wanted to hear aU about the fun and frolic 
at Foam Ridge. 

The four little friends were greatly ex- 
cited, and they were talking so fast that they 
did not hear some one coming along the 
driveway. 

He was a fine-looking yoimg man, with 
merry blue eyes that twinkled as he heard 
the eager voices, and realized that each little 
girl was doing her best in an effort to tell all 
that had happened during the summer. 

Flossie spied him first. 

**0h, Uncle Harry 1 Come and hear all 
the news I'' 

**I11 come to hear your news, because I've 
the biggest bit of neighborhood news to telL 
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Now, little ladies, who shall be first? Will 
you tell me your news, or shall I tell mine ? 
Mine is an astonisher I ' ' 

" Oo— 00 ! Tell yours first I 

" Tell yours now I 

*^ Flossie, you make him tell first I ^' 

^*0h, please tell yours I'' 

"Well, persuaded like that, I must tell it. 
Let me see," said he, "I wonder now if I^d 
better keep it until to-morrow before I tell 
you. We can talk about the weather. I 
wonder if to-morrow will be a pleasant day, 
and oh, how I do wonder what the weather 
next week will be. ' ' His face was as serious 
as that of a judge. 

**Now, Uncle Harry, '^ Flossie said, slip- 
ping her hand through his arm, and laying 
her head lovingly against him. ** You've 
made us wild to know what it is that youVe 
heard, so now you really must tell us.'' 
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*^ Well, then, since I must tell you, I may 
as well give you the news at once. The new 
school-house is still standing, but its interior 
was so badly burned last night, that the 
building is little more than a shell. The 
inner partitions are gone, and the heating 
apparatus is nothing now but a mass of 
junk. The repairing will take at least three 
months, so you, my fine little friends, cannot 
go to school quite as soon as you expected. 

^^Well, how is this? Not one of you is 
crying." 

He looked from one to the other, as if he 
were amazed. 

^^I guess we don't know what to think, 
we're so surprised,'' said Flossie, then; 
"You weren't joking, were you?" 

** Indeed, no," Uncle Harry replied. 

' ' I met a few of the boys down town, and 
they are going to a private school for boys 
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at Derlingf ord. That is four stations from 
here on the railroad, and when they leave the 
train, they will have a very long walk to 
reach the school- They seem to think they 
will enjoy the walk, and it may be that they 
will in pleasant weather, but there will be 
stormy days when I th in k they will wish the 
Merrivale school was in session. I rather 
think that they will be very glad when they 
hear that the building is repaired, and that 
they may rejoin their classmates here." 

"Well, I wonder where we're going to 
school?'' said Molly Merton. 

*^The boys have their plans all made. 
P'raps we'd be quite smart if we'd begin to 
plan for ourselves. Who told the boys 
about the school over at Derlingford?" 

"I believe Reginald's father thought it a 
good school, and the other boys' fathers 
agreed with him," said Uncle Harry, **and 
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I am positive that Reginald wishes that his 
father had waited a few weeks before de- 
ciding upon any school, for I heard him say 
that the summer vacation was never too long 
for him.'' 

*^Did you like to go to school, when you 
were a little boy?'' Flossie asked, looking up 
into his eyes, to learn if his answers were 
true or if he were teasing her. 

^^Did I? I loved every clapboard on the 
old building, and you couldn't have hired me 
to stay at home a half -day. There was a 
dear little girl with soft, brown curls who sat 
beside me then, and I loved the schoolhouse, 
because she was my little classmate. Rain 
or shine, I was there, never late and never 
absent. 

*^ Later, when I was no longer a little boy, 
and she was wearing her curling hair in a 
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long braid, her parents sent her away to 
boarding-school, while I went in an opposite 
direction, and became a pupil at a famous 
military academy/' 

"O dear 1*' sighed Flossie, "Wasn't it just 
too bad to part you. Didn 't you see her any 
moref 

**Well, yes," admitted Uncle Harry, "at 
the vacation seasons." 

"And don^t you ever see her nowf " 

"Oh, yes," said Uncle Harry cheerfully. 
"I see her every day. She's my wife, now, 
and your Aunt Vera, Flossie." 

"Well, I know you said you used to go to 
school together. Why didn't I think that 
the little girl you were talking about was 
Aunt Vera?" said Flossie. 

"Perhaps for the same reason that you 
can't guess what sort of party I am intend- 
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ing to give for my small friends this win- 
ter," Uncle Harry said, with a teasing 
laugh. 

*^We know it will be fine,'' said MoHy, 
"but why won't you tell us something about 
it?" 

"Oh, because it is more amusing to keep 
that a secret, and listen to your guessing as 
to what it will be like," Uncle Harry said, 

but where is Nancy? She was here a 
moment ago. ' ' 

Look I" cried Molly, "Here she comes." 

"Listen, every one I" cried Nancy, "Lis- 
ten, for IV^ such news! I ran up to the 
house to tell Aunt Charlotte about the school- 
house, and she just smiled, and I said: 
*We're all so excited. We're wondering 
where we shall go to school. We like to be 
in the same class, and if we go away to school, 
it is likely that Dorothy and I will go to one 
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school, and Molly and Flossie to another, 
and it's such fun to be together.' 

"And then she said, ^ You may be together 
if you wish, for Mrs. Dainty and I had al- 
ready heard the news, and I have agreed 
again to teach as many of your little friends 
as care to come to a private class that will 
be your *^ school-house" until the Merrivale 
school reopens. ' ' ' 

Shouts of delight greeted the announce- 
ment. How they did chatter over the news I 
They recalled sill the fun, and the good times 
that they had enjoyed while studying with 
Aunt Charlotte, and now, they were to be 
with her again for the first of the season. 
Surely there were good times ahead. 

Of the merry-making, the fun, and frolic 
at the Stone House, of the unexpected things 
that happened one may read in "Dorothy 
Dainty at the Stone House.'' 
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